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ABSTRACT 

Given in this publication are 15 working papers which 
were prepared to assist conference participants in discussion of 
areas of educational neglect. These papers include reports of: (1) 
«n-site studies conducted during the 2 months immediately preceding 
the confer*^:^ce nnd (2) national statistics and inforrtation regarding 
an area of neglect. The reports are not intended to be complete on 
the subject they cover, but to be representative of some of the 
problems. Varying in length, format, and style, the on-site reports 
reflect the variety -of approaches which may be taken on a local or 
state level. Areas* Covered are: (1) violence in the public schools; 
(2) bilingual education; (3) education Of women, American Indians, 
migrant children, children on military bases, handicapped children, 
and urban children"; (U) juveniles in detention facilities; (5) early 
childhood education; (6) suburban education; (7) adult basic 
-e4ucation; and (8) education in geographically isolated areas. 
(Author/NQ) 
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INTRODUtniON 



These repun's have been prepared to assist conference participants in discussions 
ol areas of edneational neglect. 

Some reports inchtde the results of on-site studies conducted during the tvo 
months immcdiaiely preceding the conferrnce. Others present national statistics and 
information regarding an area of neglect. N^uie of the reports is intended to be com- 
plete on the subject it covers. The reports are meant to be representative of some of 
the problems. It is expected that the conference participants will add to these reptu\s 
and assist m building a more complete picture of the er.tent of educational neglect. 

The reports vary in length* formal and style. On-site reports reflect the variety of 
approaches which may be taken on a local or state level. Where there was no on-site, 
the report presents national statistics. 

\_ 

The reports reflect the views and information found by local and sta':e study 
groups, researchers, and othe *s who workcci to assemble them. They do not nec*?ssarily 
reflect the views of the National Education Association or its affiliates. Any official 
consideration by NEA policy-making b'^dies will occur only after the conference when 
a full conference report is available. 

\ 

It is hoped that participants will review all of the reports and use whatevei is 
helpful. 



James A. Harris > 
President 

National Education Association 
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i'Uhuaiiuna! neglect is shcuvn in many ways. Underlying all ol' them is a niassivi* 
lailurc \n aMUtuuratc the ccntrai puip<)^e (>nhc schcK/ls-hclpiug siudcnis i<) learn. 
When students retojj^ni/e this rout ol ncglcel, violence is one resuli. 

The NKA Project Neglect teanv studying violence in the schools was invited to 
Coniptt>n, Calll^^nia. Compton's schools are not the most violent in the nation, nor are 
Calilornia's. BufCompton was a rewarding plaet^ visit because its prohlenis, j>rowinj^ 
out oi unplanned charge, tnifamiliar vhallenges, and lack of ctinmiunication, are 
common to cities throughout the country that are struggling to provide decent schools, 
loo often, such problems make people forget the students who arc in the school now. 

Compton was rewarding, too, because the team \w l some of those students, and 
some of the people m\o have not forgotten them. Parents, srluK>l st.Jf members, and 
connnunily leaders- as well as students- all gave the team some parts of answers to the 
problems of ediuatii)nal neglect. 

••WeJustSmvivc/'v 

Statistics on violence in the schoois show that in the pasi four years, assaults 
increased 58 percent; sex offenses^ 6? percent; drug-related crimes, 81 percent; and 
robber. , 117 percent. The statistics are only estimates. But even if they were accurate, 
they still couldn*t express the effects of violence. When violence becomes a known and 
accepted part of the ichool experience, everybody in tne sciiooi cummutiity is a vitum. 
Not only the people who suffer violence, but everyone who witnesses it, everyone who 
is aware of it, loses the confidence to walk the halls without caution. Preoccupation 
with personal physical safety drains away some of the alertness and energy that shoidd 
go into learning and teaching. The young men and women who extort, who beat, who 
kill, have been damaged, too— they have become callous to some kmds of pain. 

Oalifornia's schools arc only he' ninth most violent in the nation, Vet in Cali- 
lornia during every month of 1973, there were -/.bout 28 assaults on school professional 
personnel, 9 on peace officers-and 74 on students. Every month, students were caught 
with Kims, knives, or bombs 120 times; vandalism or theft occurred 1,379 times. In 
Compton, just outside I.os Angeles, a student was shot to death in 1974. Most re- 
cenily, a student was killed in a Los Angeles high school. 

\'isit an Knglish Ciass in Compton High School. It may be like classes in, your 
s( hool if so, you know it. Or maybe thero are classes like this scimewhere else in your 
disuii t, aiul you don*t know it. . . .You pass the guard at the school door with a nod 
and a smile and no questions a.sked, because your appearance is respectable. A few of 
the students in the big, echoing corridor stare oprnly at you; most, talking and hurry- 
ing, ignore you. I^choes clatter against the dun, gleaming walls of the staircase that 
leads to the basement. Near the bottom lounge three young men. They seem excep- 
tionally !arg<? and they stare at you; they arenU hurrying, they have nowhere to go. 
You doirt quicken your pace, but you*re glad to get inside the classroom with the 
teacher and the students. The teacher persuades the students to be quiet enough so he 
cm tell them: Herc*s somecnie who wants to ask about violence in tiie schools. But the 
classroom wall is thin and it doesn't reach the high.basement eeiling-ycai still hear the 
laughii;g and shouting in the corridor. 
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Whai are the most common kinds of violence in the Comptoa schools? A drcadl'ul 
queMiou,\but ii must be answered. And the answer isnH unexpected; extortion and 
assault. Almost a third of the sttidents have been victinis of assault; more than two- 
thirds Juive been witnesses. Elementary school pupils have been especially suL^ ;ct to 
extortion. , . 

It isn't uiuisual lo find a student carrying a weapon, concealed or unconcealed. 
Student lockers have been permanently wired shut so bombs and guns can't be kept 
there. In the district's most, affluent high school, some parents are said to provide their 
children with guns loi\self-defen8e. They carry them in their attache cases* That's tlie 
only school where **hard" druj^s are a real problem, but win* and marijuana arc used 
throuj^hout the district. 

It's the combination of weapons and extortion that caused the killing at Compton 
High. A regular extortion victim was informed that he'd have !<- pay more in the 
iu!ure. When the day came and the collector approaciufd, the victim, at the end of his 
resources, in desperation pidled out a j^un and shot him 

i he act became a statistic of school violence. People whose schools are free of 
killin^ can shiikc their heads at it. Criminologists cgn try to classify it: manslaughter? 
premeditated murder? self-defense^? tenipjuary insanity? All of these— or none^ 
ResptMsible members of the school com|nvhity will instead examine its meaning for 
studc Its in school now. 

- 'Much of the violence in the Compton schools is attributed to organised groups, 
often called **gangs." Some of the groups are A fro- American, some are Chicano— 
fighting IS mostly within, not between the two groups^ There aren't any white "gangs/* 
probably because only 1 percent of Compton's student populatvjn iswhiie (about 85 
percent are Afro-American, 14 percent, Chicano). 

\ 

The bulk of the students refer to their peers who commit violent acts as **them." 
"They just act cra/y." *'They come to school sometimes, but they don^t go to class." 
How do most students survive? By acting confident, unafraid-or incotispicuous; By 
being quick witted and rcs(mrceful; The choice oi strategy depends on individual 
{Krsonality and on alignment in the school hierarchy- A member of the intellectual, 
elite acts differently from an ordinary student, who may just try to be invisible. 

A representative of one organized group sees the situation in practical, not 
sociological terms: 

*ir I ask you lo give me a dollar, you can either give me the dollar or tell me where you're 
coming trom. If vt>«Ve not afraid of me, and teH me where you're coming from-suppose 
you need that dollar for something -you might not have to give it to me.** 

Teachers see liiilc point in reporting violence. While ati incident is taking^pbure, a 
teachei dare not icave the dass alone lon^^ en.)ugh to go for help— and often, in the 
Compion schools, the intercom doesn't wcnk. 

Teachers and students both siiy that a siuucnt who is reported to the adminislra- 
ti(m or even picked up by the poiic: is likely to return next day as a hero. At one 
point, students who were found outside school during school hours were taken lo jaih 
A young pel son could decide every morning whether to go to school or to jail. Stu- 
dents thus had the c hance to learn thei/ way arcjund the jail without havnig to serve a 
long sentence. In any event, the **correcitionaP* institutions, local or state, hardly ever 
a>rrect. The siluatjon young people face on the outside doesn't improve^ either. Those 
students who seive time once are likely to do it. again and again. 
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rfu whiles ran away. When it gut to be too much for ihenu iU^y 
. - turned it 6vin' to us. And wi^Vc learning just m fast as cun." 

U)uk a? I he city of Compion, Many of its handsonHN roomy, iwo^siory 
h uses aii* ixHu dt'd op. Sonic oi the owners ctuddnH pay iheir takes; others have just 
'•U)seti up their houses and ;4one to live somewhere else. Federal :»;;eneies own 5 pert ent 
ol C(Hnpion*s hiuisiny,. W\s^ eorporaiions have moved in, att;aeted bv a low lax rate, 
Comptun needs jt)bs the overall unemploymem rate is 10 percent. For \\)un;j; people, 
it\s i'ar higher. And jobs are \ery important to them, both lor niuuey and Un sell- 
respeet. Bui the it^rjxjrariuns ha\en'i brought many jobs, because what they're buiid- 
inji h warehouses. 

t.;on)j)ton would be a tine place tor people from Los Angeles to live in high-rise 
apart }Ments-it\s close, and there's a IVeewuy. But the people ivho live in Compton now 
like their one-laniily houses, their yards and wide streets. They dt.n't intend to^'be 
cleared away ii> make room lor apartuient dwellers I'rom the city. Compion's eit>' 
jiovtrnnient poiras to sign.^ o( progress-last year the major crime rates fell between 12 
and 22 percent. Federal resources are being sought out. And Compton has survived a 
lot already, 

In lUb3, around the time oT the lebellion in Watts, across the. Los Angeles city- 
line, CompU>n'h population was 80 percent white. The "^first wave" of Afro- American 
citizens bul arrived in the 50*s, bought houses, settled down. Watts and other events of 
tlie middle (iO's brought the pressure of national issues to bear on Compton. While 
citiidens looked across the boundary at U^itts, not with compassion, but with a shudder. 
People who lived in Watts needed more rnnm;. niiii^y z^^' tlios^c who cou«Id, moved over 
into Compton, Withai two yeajs, Compton's population Wcis mostly Afro-American. 
By 1974, it was..mnstly yi>ung ai Vvcll-the median age w:is.l9,. 

More of Compion's citizens were. school-age, and they were cf a new kind. The 
schi)ols weren't prepiired to leach students from Watts. Change came, but the teachers 
and administrators didn't change. It was 19G8 before the first Afro-American high 
■st hool principal was a{)pointed. 

Before they could adjust fully, the schools were further disoriented by the am- 
solidalion in lf)()9 of four systems to form the Compton Unified School District. 
^Unification brought more money, temporarily, as the four budgets were combinect and 
old, long-stcuuhng bills were paid. But the affluence didn't last long. The new district 
never got . beyond the '^provisional" organizational structure it started out with, btit 
state support lor that slructio'e ended in 197L Some people in Compton think that 
structure is c>:pensive and full of redundancies-no. administrative positions were cut» 

Many readers \\HI recogni/.c these problems- students and school hierarchit's 
thrown hastily together, viihout the right kind of planning and preparation, confused, 
hostile. Kat h is tempted to blamcwhat is alien to him or her, or to blame the process- 
to say lonsolidation (or integration, or redistricting) is just unworkable. In iact, the 
process ha n't been given a fair trial. , . ^ 

Finally, situx- 1972 some of the highest offices of both the city and the school 
tlistrict have bcerj filled by new people. The city has a new mayor and three new sch(u)l 
"board members. The school system is led by an acting superintendent. All these people 
are learning thc-ir jobs rap'dly - bin they haven't yet learned U) pool informaiion, ideas, 
an(hobjt'clivcs. 
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BEST (^PY A¥AlUlil6 

"Uc*d like to taik to the (school hoard, city government, teachers, 
student \ parents, juvenile authuri lies)- hut we don't,'* 

Compton shivvs a majcu problem oi many school districts in the. United Stales, 
Dift'erc'U groi.j)s ot peo^ile may want the same things to happen, may be working lo 
jccomphsh the same things -but each j^roup is working; in isolation. For example, tlie 
Parks and Reel cation Department may want to set up an alter-school program. They'll 
do it cm their own, without d'scussing h with the schools the kids will be coming tVom. 
Or the city may have, the money tor a vocational program—to train the graduates and 
the dropouts the schools hadn't f he facilities to train. Maybe the police will sponsor a 
ccnu'se in juvenile law-hut suidcnts will have to go outside the schools to get it. In 
Compton, a hallway house tor young people released from detention is funded directly 
by ihe state. The city govrrnment and the schools have nothing to do with it— in fact, 
they're said to be hindermg it. 

The teachers and the school administration both want good i?ducation, but the 
teachers are lull of mistiust. \Vh> ts the central administration so big? Why are there so 
many vice-principals? What are their duties? Kow are they selected? They see plainly 
that the more prc^fessional staff leave the classro()m, the more students arc left for 
them to teach. As for st.udents-**It's disgusting," said one teacher when a colleague ate 
lunch with her students. As fai' as the students can see» with very few exceptions ''pone 
of the aduits cares anything about what we do or what happens to us. We're only 
killing ourselves. They only get upset when we burn something down/' 'They're just 
using us"-to earn a living, gain power, achieve prestige. A parent was a little more 
optimistic-'Tt's about 50-50. About half of us care/' Would those who care work 
i'oy^tihci to I.wl^y uli .,n,Jv..nj? 0.4^ iiis/.hwi*, ./ilh d fr,',"-*:;!"/ Koi^c -•-y-,-** r-ouW Up 
proud of, responded this way: 'T.et's say I'm with you thick and thin. When the ^going 
gets thick, 1 thin out. Pm going to think of my children first." It's hard enough to'raisc 
one family with ccnifidence and self-respect. 

have just 6 months untU I graduate. Then I'll have to support myself 
somehow. I could live off my parents, but that's not right. But how can I 

get a job?" 

riie person who said this is probalvly a member of one of those t)rgani/ed groups 
called '\gangs.*' lie and his colleagnes are asking for three kinds of things. 

First, they're asking for usable vocational education in the schools: 

**|i.ik(' maijy oUht Oamplon students,} I used to go lo school in LA. They started to 
teach us computers* 'I hen we moved here, and there was no class, no equipment^ nothing. 
I wanted to know about < omputers so I could get a job. We asked for a course, but \hey 
turned us ofF." 

Compton doesn't have an adequate work-study program. '*A11 of the job applica- 
tions ask about experience/* one young woman pointed out. **But how can we get 
experience if we can't j^vi a job without it?*' A younj? man wondered, "What do you 
say \vhen they ask it you've ever been arrested? If you :,ay yes, you don't get iho job, 
but if you sa\ no, they fire you for lying.*' 

Thv only work experience available lo many Compton sttidents is in extortion. 
They tan learn about that occ upation any week on the evening news, in stories about 
the police, .i^overnmLnts at all levels, politicians, major corporations. It's not respect- 
able, but it brings a good living. It's power politics, old-<ashioned but effective and 
well-publici/ed. It doesn't require training, experience, references, or capital. No 
wonder some of the students who have seen few benefits tVoin respectability give it a 
trv. 

oc:o 
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The second thing iht students want is education ihcy can apply, in an environ- 
ment whete^ihey can leam. Many students spoke ol" the need tor consistent, iair 
discipline. Aftet: all, some of the students are running disciplined organizations thein- 
sclves-why can't the school administration do as much? Some t)!" these siudenis said 
they could uct the violence out ol" the schools, but they don't believe the schools ol.fer 
anything to' replace the violence. They don't see how the currictilum relates to their 
lives. Things that happened long ago and far away-no one explains how they can help 
a person live now in Southern California. Too often, teachers "expose" students t() 
"material" avif they were so many pieces of film-except that film gets "developed" 
after it's exposed. What relation d^es a leader of iJn organized group in Compton have 
to Ucowiilf fighting the monster in Anglo-Saxon England? "They don't ask on a job 
application, 'Who was Beowulf?' ' The school has a responsibility to help students find 
the relationship~or to teach something more obviously "relevant." 

I he students are asking, finally, for something to do after school, in the evenings, 
on weekends. "There used to be a^liitle gym where we could go and aft weights," said 
one, "but .they closed it." 

"We hi've to meet bur friends in school," another pointed outs "There isn't 
anywhere else"-but it doesn't leave much time for going to class. Extracurricular . 
activities? The teachers won't hold them after school, and the students. won't come to 
them before school. Anyway, most of the students who once joined clubs have moved 
away, without recmiting anyone to take their place. Six tickets to Compton High's 
football games were sold last fall. "Who's going to go to a game when there's no 
band?" VVho's going to take band when they have to take turns with the instruments? 
The students themselves had plenty of , ideas. "The city has all those boarded up 
houses. Why can't we have one of them where we could give dances?" In fact, several 
of the students showed a strong desire to try their hand at business. When they got a 
Project-Neglect team member alone, they asked very practical questions about grants, 
proposals, management- how to get things done. 



"The schools are the battleground wl ere society fights its battles." 

From' its observations in Compton, the Project Neglect team drew several con- 
clusions that may help other communities concerned about violence in their schools. 
Violence in the schools isn't an isolated and bewildering phenomenon. Nor is it just 
"something in the air," a contagious societal disease which students can catch like any- 
one- else, i he schools need not reflect every aspect of society. Attacking educationid 
neglect, with determination to teach and determination to learn, has "a chance of mak- 
ing the violence of tiur society uTelevant to the schools. Violence in the schools has 
specific causes, which specific groups of people can remove, each with their own kmd 
of resources. 

CJood communication betwcm the groujis increases the effect of their efforts; 
they need to make sure they're all working towards the same goal, and to avoid 
duplication of effort. But lack of communicatiim is no excuse f(*r inaction. 

Parents and Their institutions 

People of sc hool age need attention- the right kind of attention- from adulis. 
They need people who respect them enough to set reasonable standards for their 
behavior. They need people who care enough about thorn to take the time to see that 
they observe tht^se standards. Years ago, you might steal an apple on the corner - but 
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by the* liiiu' \<>u v^i Iumih', vom yraiuinuu luT vvouki bo waiting un ilu* poii h to s\n\{k 
io yon tiboiu ii. h\s not a :ii\;n ot lo\c or ii'spcri lo Uirn a i4*yiMr-ol(l loosr U) make all 
hi*r/his nv ii moral (lr( Isiniis. ^h^^ is c-spc^c ially true m a.naiioii wlu'rc sounj^-pcoplr atr 
sysii'iihiiit alls cxiliulrti tVom rt*sponsibi!ii v. k wvnsc of rcspoiisihilils lakrs 

prai lifi 

Many ptircrilN a bii ^^^^ju'iaU' "1 ran'i <lo, il all alone/' I lu y doiri have to. 
W'XVY till, it was oihcr propk* in liu' conuuaiuty who tohl your i;ran(bnolhcr about ib»it 
appk*. N(»waclays, ^ranthnoUuM* i\v\\ Uc in an okl people's eonuuuniis oi a nursuiij; 
honii\ Kven il'siie Is. parents smI! ean .yei help. 

Tfw (Ihnrch, It* lhe\ f^o to -huu.h, parents c.ui niiike sure (heir ehuri-h provides 
spaee and supervision Tor youni^ j/eopie's ai tiv ilies and not just- sorial aeiivilies. Some 
people don't have a .i>ood pl.iee io stud\ ai honu': the ehureh ean proviiU* spac e Tor 
simlyitii; an<i sponsor tutoring program, too. Ii tan enlist yt>un!Li people in doin,:^ the 
work ot the ehureh helping old people, \isitini; people in institutions, lookini; the 
ehineh'.s SiuKkiy dinner. (;iui)s and oilu-r eoniinunily ori»aui/al ions ean help parents in 
siniiLir wa\ s. I'lie main thing Js t-o ask <juesflt»ns and make sui;ue.stions vind tr\ thiuj^s 



s the youn<5 people waii^, and how they 
iiee I'or a proji'c t of ihei/ r)wn, they may 
on i)r supervisioii. Then wliat tlu'y want 



Mui until vou t'iiHl out what kind oi aitiv itii 
want them oryani/ed. They may just want sj 
w*int tr.Misportation, they may w*uu instruei 

h*is lo be [lami.nered out against what the ihijirehor elub is able and williuj^ to proviiU. 
Altej- a trial period, the wIkjU* ihinii niay have to be renej^oiiaied. Inst<ml sueet'ss is 
eonnnon only on TV and that's a .i;ood .lesson lor both youny people and well- 
nieaniny iukdts. 



Pnhlii' Oflicuils. Most pari'Uts are eligible to voU\ too, so they t an work lo eloet 
eandidiites who will help ihem. Sehool board and eily eleelious ha\e the most obvious 
erfeet on rhe kind ol phue ehildren will grow.up. in. 

What . the sehools teat h, the pliysictil *uul mental lomlort oi' sihool buildinj>s, the 
(jUiiliiv oT books and eqiTi^^^jeni, the standards ol eonduii and type (jI' diseiphne, the 
de.v;ree oi democracy and siiuKnl responsibility in the schools, the availability of 
credible work-study p'o^ijuis all ian be determined by school l)oard policy. Un- 
lortunateh , scli«wd boards dt>n'i always ct^neenlrate their ellorts on these issues, 'i hey 
sometimes assi^n priority to saving mom'y, or keepin** the lax rate down. In these 
cases, the results t)l rniseducation laise the costs td othn* city ser\ it es, sm h as law 
enforcement and public* assistant e. However, betatise the school board isn't held 
resptmsible lor those bud.neis, it iontinues to hold its own l>udji;cl down, 

A city oovernnjcni <an do several .things tt) let yomiif people <;row* up with 
conlidence and sound ideas, li can establish stcUtdards ol honesty, responsiveness to 
citi/eus, and public senice. It ean ensure that streets are sale and clean; that j)arks are 
pieasani and conveniently located, and that they ha\e the stall and facilities for j;anies. 
It can establish ecjuitable ta\ pedicles that make business pa\ its fair share t>t' the costs 
ol city services. It ean eni'orce the law fairly* avoid harassment and brtuality, make sure 
offenders are ptmishc iL work With other uovernmenis at all levels to ireaie correeliontd 
institutions that enconra.ne innjates to abandon crime and help themdr^so alu^r their 
release. .\ city can eve!> take steps to gel local itulustrks tind businesses to tooperatr in 
work*siiidy pro.uranis. 

State and n<t!ionaI ollicials liave less immediate eriect on the neii;hborhood and 
the sclh)oI, but state laws < an atfett curriculum, textbooks, ttMt hin^ condil ions, oj 
student rights; laws that aflet i Uioney can be passed at either k\el. 
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Parents can urge all these oHkials U) actions they think will help them raise their 
children to be conipetent/conndent, ,and responsible. When the offieiuls do badly, 
parents can. question the candidates in the next election, get (and \viite down) 
promises - maybe run candidates oi their o\m choosing* That*s a lot of work -but the 
chance of belter giwernmeni isn*l the only repayment, Yoimg people will see their 
parents putting in some time and hard work because they care about them. They'll 
learn something, loo, about the democratic process- and probably about perseverance 
in overiDming lailur**. Students in Compton have already recogniiied the power of the 
ballot, rhev \c started their own voter registration drive-and theyVe alrcjiuly gotten 
some opposition. Somehow their registration volunteer c^m't get enough registratiim 
forms for them, (lompton's parents have an unusual chance to support their children 
by figiiiing beside ihem for the voter education drive. 

Parents can't do it all alone. Soipetimes theyMl back the wrong candidate or ih^: 
wnifig pn)posal. Sometimes they*ll lose, even when theyVe right— about an election or 
a scho()i policy or a household rule. But they can make a difference* and it can be the 
decisive difference, to their own or soilieone else*s children. 



School System Staff s » ^ 

Within the limits of school board policies, available resources, and the law, the 
schot^l system staff is responsible for\vhat happens to students while ihey^reat school. 
This responsibility takes different f' rms for administrators and teachers. : 

Administrators, from the superintendent to the assistant principal, hdv^ to be 
aggressive to get what they need for their schools. Too often, they, like school boards, 
ctmcTntrate on other goals- making the schools look peaceful, getting a good reputa- 
tion, securing a promotion. Administrators who are afraid to let the quality of their 
leadership speak for itsf If attract community suspicion. **These folks just drain our 
time and money and drag us down," said one community sjx)kesperson. Adminis- 
trators* real responsibility lies in securing the essential resources of education: 

• Courses that will leach students what they must know— in order to earn a 
living, to understan\d the histories and cultures that affect their lives, and to use 
humanity's experience in making their decisions. 

• l extbooks and materials that will interest students and give them a true pictme 
of the world. Administrators tnay get those books and materials through the school 
board, the federal government, private foundations, cookie sales, or writing and 
duplicating their own -so long as they get them* 

m Modern laboratory facilities— not just for science, but for career educati<m 
courses whether they get them from established school sources, the Chamber of 
Commerce^ the laons (Mub, or the ct>rp()rati(m branch iii the industrial park. 

• Teachers who are dedicated to teaching the students in their classes ».<nd axe 
able to teach them. This means administrators must build teachers* morale. For one 
thing, they must recogni/e and support teachers who ins|)ire the respect of their 
students, especially of their **difficult" students. Their assignments and promotions 
and other 'personnel decisions must be obviously fair and based on competent: and 
performance. A teacher strike in Compton was followed by concentrated petty harass- 
ment of education association and strike leaders. If they're driven out of the system, 
the morale of all teachers will be driven lower. 
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AdminiBtratoiV direciives ry.MSt be precise, so that teachers and students know 
exactly what the rules are. They musi back up teacheiV just ronipiaints against stu- 
dents --and student?* just complaints against teachers* They must work out, with teach- 
ers, procedures lor inciucnts of violence, acc'dcju, or school disruption, and make sure 
every 4eachei known thorje procedures. In Compton as in other schools acioss the 
nation, these procedures should include a list of people who can talk to students and 
parents vyho arc fluent only in Spunish* or, say, Japanese, or 'iagalog. Teachers who 
aronH bilingual have to have that kind of support for emergencies. 

Administrators must give teachers the meana to improve their teaching when 
that*s necessary. The et'ucation u^ssociation can help them plan^ the courses ox 
counscliiig that teachers need. ^. 

Among administrators, a principal lias u particularly heavy responsibility. She/he 
sets the tone of the school, lets teacher.* dxid students know what to expect and what is 
expected them. One Compton secondary school changed a lot when it got a new 
principal this year. All tlie t^acher^ now teach ieadii\g-the reading that students need 
in order to learn their subject. Different grade levels **ovvn'*- decorate and look after- 
different areas the school A student advisory council meets with the principal 
whenever tiiey ha wmething to discuss. Students who are persistently disruptive or 
break vuJes in other ways go to ^ special room where they their classwork in a sr^all, 
closely supervised group. Violence? The Project Neglect team didn*t hear about any 
serious violence in the srhool-another change from last year. 

Teachers find it a challenge just to keep on trying. It's tempting to blacpe the 
school board or the centJal office or the principal for everythiiig— how can an isolated 
teacher ru^ike up for all their hhortcomings? It*s very tempting when there are fights - 
eveiy day in your class, and last week you took a Inife away from a student for the 
eleventh time since September, But a teacher who wants to reaUy teach, not just get 
paid for teaching, has to io more than just try to sui*vive six periods a day. 

The Project Neglect team got ideas from some* of the teachers in Compton, 
"Vlolenc.\ No. . .ti.ere hasn't been any in this class all year/* That's right, said the 
•jtudents. No violeni^e in this class. What is i't about these particular teachers? Various 
students of theirs, questioned in an undertone, all came up Mth vaiiatio^s on one old^ 
Mmiimem-a]«,sounding ai;swer: *'She cares.'* In Compton, that's a very piactol answer. 
The ieachert> v/ho care seem to be the only ones who are able\o teach anything. 

Just cariiig is not .Ttough unless the students know about it. They know about it 
in Con?pton when a teacher spends time with them outside of clasii, witjiout being paid 
to. That icucher could be relaxing or earnfng needed extra money or going to San 
I'rai^asco for the weekend. Instead, j he/he is working with students on their school 
problems, pcisonal problems-whaiever they bring. 

Stuc^:ms praise one teacher who lias overcome th* limitations of a dry and 
obwkte te;a. Her tools avc a duphcating machine and a fine teaching style. She shows 
she's ^erioius about reaching, so students Vnow she cares. 

Another part of caring seems to be recognizing the diflerent personalities and 
backgrvHmds of ihe students. Students notice which teacheis recugnize each student a.s 
an individual, which teachers t;ik.e the trouble to Irarn about their students' cuh.ures. ^ 
Long- time Compton teachers have been asked to teach first middle^dass whites, then 
maddlj-'Class and poor 'Afro-Americans, and now Chicanos, Mexicans, and Samoans. 
The school system hasn't given them the information and support they need in order 
to teacft those students. Nevertheless, some teachers have gotten tb*t infofmation 
themselves; they get support from their students; and they teach welL 
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Tlu* teachers who aue expect students to nic<!t certain standards of behavior. 
There's . shade of surprise in the answer ^*Violence? No. . That teacher never 
expected '^ny vi(>lence in the classroom. Maybe her studenis have too much respect for 
her aa<? for themselves. 

Caring-, in the conventional sense of being an enthusiastic defender of everything 
young people du-isn't the answer. The answer in Compton r,eems to be doing thinj?s 
that show respect lor students anu determination to teach them. 

Every teacher .doesn*t know by instinct how to do these things. Overcoming 
is,olation in the classroom is a first step: teachers can get help from onq another, 
Through the educatior^ association they' can decide on standards and set out to bring 
all the teachers in the system up to those standards. They can put pressure on the 
school s>stem to^et the kinds of training they need. Any teacher who can learn to 
teach the students in her/his class must have ample opportunity to do so. On the other 
hand, the teacher who can't or won't use that oppdrtunity does not belong in the 
classroom. , 

Students, like the adults in the Schools, can easily talk themselves out of 
responsibility. Excuse is pleniiiul. 

• Students have teachers and parents and i)iaybe the police all causing them 
various kind^ of trouble. ' . 

• Our society gives them examples. High school'seniors can*t remember a time 
before the Cold War; sixth-graders were bom with the first Kennedy assassination and 
grew up with Vietnam on TV. 

• The economy was bad for most of these students years before the media-let 
alfene the .President- admitted it was bad for the nation. The unemployment rate for 
young Afro-Americans is usually about the same as ihe national rate during the 
Depression of the 1930's, 

• Morality? Valiies? Look at Watergate. Look at corporate tax rates. Look at the 

CIA. 

e in short, the argument runs» vvhy should students have higher standards than 
national public figures? Standards won't get them a job; there are no jobs. Even aj 
just means probably paying a higher tax rate than your cmploycr--and being more 
honest than some members of the government that gets those taxes. This line of 
reasoning has been followed by many disillusioned people in the past few years. Young 
Americans, just because they are young, are even more likely than other Americans to 
want instant results for every effort they make. Or else. 

Or else what? The only threat within in their power is the threat of wasting their 
own lives— through violence^ drunk driving, drugs, jjust living to buy things, doing 
nothing at all. ' ^ 

To make that kind of threat, people have to -be desperate. They also have to 
believe that they, personally, aren't worth saving. Desperatiort must have canceled the 
wilt to survive, the belief that they can have liyes worth fighting for. Frustra- 
tion-alway^s facing impossible odds— must have worn away th^ self-respect that can 
say, **The President-or the principal-has low standards; I have High standards.*' 

Clearly, however, students don't have to give up; they don't all give up. The 
students who talked with the Rroject Neglect team in Compton haven't given up. It 



helps to have strong support from parents, but some siu-vive without it. It helps to have 
the encouragement of a teacher or a pastor; it's very difficult indeed if no adul* shows 
care. Sometimes friends keep hne another struggling on. A young person has to be ver>' 
strong to sui-vive with nothing but unshukeable fahh in her/his own ability. Even that 
liappens. 

Suiviying, saving oneself, means getting different kinds of skills. For one thing, 
there areti't enough jobs for everybody who wants one, although there should be. But 
there ai e jobs for those who have more skills than the others who want those jobs. Pan 
of sur\'iving is getting the skills to get a job. In getting job skills, people will probably 
have to' practice other kinds of skills-resourcefulness, practicality, planning, 
persistence. The same kinds of skills, combined with many kinds of information, can 
be used to start a business. ^ 

When ^he.y have the skills to survive, young people may start to want to do more 
than sutvive. They can save time by learning from other people's experience as well as 
tjieir own. Resourcefulness, persistence and the rest will help them get at the usable 
information that's coded in the world's history, literature, science, philosophy. It's 
easier if the school, or just one teachei^, or a librarian helps. It's possible with just 
public and institutional libraries. 

Young people can also use their survival skills to help their younger sisters and 
brothers respect themselves and live. This chain of teaching and learning begins with 
the young people in school now, but it will have to go on for a long time. One student 
summed up the situation in Compton: "It's not so much the violence we're afraid of; it 
,is the future." 



BACKGROUND READING 

More reports, articles, and court decisions ori school violence and student rights 
are appearing ever>' week. These are a handful of the readings available at the present 
time. 

California State Department of Education. A Report on Conflict and 
Violence in California High Schools. Sacramento: the Department, 1973. 30 
PP- . . 

Institute for Development of Educational Activities. The Problem of School 
Security. Dayton: the Institute, 1974. 24 pp. 

National School Public Relations' Association. Vandalism and Violence: 
Innovative Strategies Reduce Cost to Schools. Washington, D.C.: the 
Association, 1971, 57 pp. 

Today's Education. "Teacher Opinion Poll {Student Violence]." Today's 
Education, September-October, 1974. p. 105. 
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llli: PRICE OF LEARxNINCl ENGLISH: 
ACCUL l URA nON OR CUEl'URAL ANNIHILATIOiN? 



Introduction 

In lanuary 1974, the Supreme Court rendered its landmark decision in the case of 
Im V. Xichols. To schoolcliildren who don't speak English fluently, the date is as 
significant as May 1954 has been for children in segregated schools. The 1954 case, 
hroivn V. Board of Education, made segregation illegal, lau \, Nichols concerns 
another kind of denial of educational opportunity. In its decision, the Court speci- 
fically staled thai children have the right to be taught the English they need in order to 
understjuid, and leain in, classes taught in English. 

Uasif English skills are at the very core of what these public schools teach. Itnposition of 
a requii'ement that, before a child can effecdvely participate in the educational program, 
he must already have acquiied those basic skills is to make a mockei^ of public educa- 
tion. ' 

The Lau decision doesn't mean that students arc to sit uncomprehending through 
five classes a day while they're lejuning English iti one. 

We lujow that those who do not understand English are certain to find their classroom 
experiences wholly incomprehensible and in no way meaningful.^ 

In short, they daily fall further behind their English-speaking peers. Therefoic. iheir 
right to equal education means they will be taught in their own language vyhat ihey 
can't yet learn in English. Teaching English, teaching in English, and teaching in the 
students' native language all are elements of what is called "bilingual education." 

Further, the Supreme Court in its Brown decision recognized that students need, 
to respect thbmselves and their own background if they are to learn well. Children \vho 
don't speak English at home don't just need to be taught English; they need to find 
their language and culture respected in the school. In addition, all children need to 
know and respect the various cultures of our society. So what is needed is education 
that's multicultural as well as bilingual. 

San Francisco's Task Force on Bilingual Education summarizes the principles of 
the kind of education that's needed. They reason - 

1. That the primary means by which a limited or non-English speaking child 
learns is through the use of such child's native language and culture;/ 

2. That using the native language to teach other subjects allows tht^i'ducation 
of the child to continue uninterruptedly from home to school, thus pre- 
venting his retardation in subject matter while he learns English; / 

3. That teaching a child to read first in the language he brings wi^li him when 
he enters school facilitates his learning to read and write in a second language 
because the basic skills to reading and comprehension are generally trans- 
ferable from one language to another;. 

4. That curriculum which incorporates the student's familiar experiences, com- 
munity, history, and cultural heritage will help build pride and self- 
confidence in the student, and by being more relevant to the student's 
personal experiences, heightens his interest and motivation in school; 
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lhat In inii'uratiiit. ilu- lan^uaui- ami lultuial bark^iound ol al! sindi-ms. 
iHliiiutul-hiruluiial odiitatidti rcinloiii-s arul inm-ascs ilu- tonmiimicaiioii 
fKMNvrfii lu.nu- atui sihool. aiul bftwecn ilillVront groups, thus ini- 

pn.vinu ilu- MU(lnu\ mot i\.ti ion atui achiiA cim-iu and ivdutinj^ iiUi-iiarial 
JuiMuuk'istaiulmy. 

Tin- iMii division .d U-t ts st ho.>ls Ikuu liaii^oi and New Voik to l);illas a.ul Satita 
\ v and San Dw^o. It atlcc is c liildivn who speak I'lvnch or Spanish, Navajo, Ta«aio,^ or 
Samoan. llow.-ver. the suit was brought on behali ot Chinesc-sprakinjv children in San 
lTanns»o. In scr ilu- roiuiiiions that prompted »lie suit- and what has residted irom 
the Snpieme Court's momentous decision NKA's Project Neglect team on Asian 
bdm.mial edn.aiion conduced its stndy in the Asian unnmnnity there. 

An the te.tm Nisiied schools and held hearings, both teachers and aides and com- 
ninniiN members gave generously oi their time and inb.rmation. Whal it found are 
ptoblems and possd)ilities it believes are typical of school districts where not all stii- 
denis speak hnglish nuentU'. 

"RIXIOGNIZING THAT \VI, LIVK IN A MULI I-IJNGUAL AND MULTl- 
Ct'I/l L'UAI, ClOUN l RY, i r IS THE POLICY OF THK SI USD TO 
RKSPl-CT AND NURIURE THE LANGUAGE AND CULTURE OI EACH 
INDIVIDUAL SrUDENT WHILE PREPARING HIM 1 OR PARIICIPA- 
TION IN A PREDOMINAN ILY ENGLISH SPEAKING SOCIETY . . . " 

Bilingual Policy Statement 

Sai) Francisco Unified School District 

Asian iiisiory in America is long. Filipinos had come to the West Coast in galleons 
beb.re .the Mayflower left Plymouth. The already sizable Asian'popubtion of the San 
franciscoarea h.is been growing rapidU' since the eark 19(i()s. when immigration law 
letorm made the city a major port of entrv . \'ct Asians in San Francisco are still being 
treated as aliens. 

Al present, the city is the home t,l I 1 7,500 Asians and Asian Americans. Thev 
make up 1 7.2 percent of the total populati.m there. The children make up 28 percent 
cd the students m the San Francisco Unif ied .School District (SFUSD). More preciselv 
acn.rdmg tt> District f igures, 15.8 percent are Chinese, 7.3 per< ent are Pilipino, 1.7 
iKrccnt are Japanese, .5 per<em are Korean, and 2.7 percent are "other noii- 
wfnte -they speak Samoan, Arabic, Hindi, Burmese, Vietnamese, aiul Pacific Islaiul 
languages. 

Nobody knows how many of the chihhen speak English well enough to actualh 
earn ,n^ regular classes. The Distric t's esliniates of how manv do not are based on 
teachers opinums. Ihese figures rose from 5,2(i9 in l<)(i9 to' 9,084 in 1973- then 
mcxphcablN fell to 4,91 1 i>>- December 1974. According to San Francisco's Task Force 
on liilingual Kducutiou, the actual number is probably more than 10 000 A 197'> 
survey found 20,000 children whose home language is other than English. 

Some things about the situation, howeser, are known all too-ciearK . According to 
lask I'orce figures, in 1974, about 400 children vverV in "reception" programs" for 
re.ent arrivals. There were 2,95.'{ children in English as a Sec. nd Language (ESL) 
programs. About 1,5(K) were in bilingual education pVogiains; because of integration 
retjiurcmems, about hull of these were English-speakin|i>. 
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^^\SIAN KIDS WERE NO PROBLEM UN ML 
IHEY (KXr AIJ. THESE SPECIAL PROGRAMS." 

Sun Frant'isco Unified School Distric t personnel sav thtMv has to be a *NijL>nii ii ani 
niimbrr" ot Asians in one grade, in one school, beiore special program iswananled. 
What is a •Significant number?*' "Fifty." 

••Integration" has dispersed almost all Asians so that each school has too few for 
special programs. Yet what purpose of integration is served by pulling together stu- 
dents who can't talk to each other? Thousands of children sit day after day in classes 
taught in a language they eanH understand. 

\ The cliildren in what one principal calls •'the Americanization- -uh, ESL i)rogTam" 
are little better off. They are in fact /•pulled out*' of class to study Englisli for "0 to 40 
minutes a day. Hie rest of their time passes in ••regular*' itlasscs, when they can 
tniderstand whatever words they've learned so far-and that's all. What they understand 
iila> be far above or below their level of knowledge in the subjei:t. Although ibey come 
fro^n extremely varied educational backgrounds in Asia> their placement is dictated by 
theiX^lacility in English. It's not surprising that some young people drop out of sch<»oi. 

AvKorcan wom^m and her son lived alone. From time to time, the woman had to go to 
the hospital. The boy pot into fights at school; sometimes a person gets belligerent when 
people say things to him that he can't understand. School otTicials tried to find someoiu- 
who could talk to him in his own language. Finally, they found a Korean-American, but 
she spoke only English. Meanwhile, they had warned the boy he'd l>e expelled if he 
fought any more. Before the Korcan^Amcrican could get a bilingual person to the school, 
the boy had been expelled and disappeared. 

Some who drop out join gangs where they can speak their own language; they 
become part of the ^'delinquency problem." Whether they physically drop out or keep 
on going to school, many other students are damaged. v\ situation that combines 
inability to make oneself understood with blurred, incomprehensible auditory imprcs- 
sio!\s W4>uld be considered cniel if inflicted on a laboratory animal. In a short time, tlu* 
combination turns some happy, confident, inquiring children into guarded, apparent l\ 
sullen, institutional inmates. 

loo often, no one in the school— or even known to the school- can speak the 
Asian child's language. One Project Neglect team member asked a teacher, 

Suppt>se you get a VieUiamese stutient in your rlass. What do you do? 

Well, 1 don't speak any Vietnamese, hut I try to make the child feel at home. And 1 just 
go on teaching. 

Is there anyone in your class who can si>eak V^ietnamcse? 
No 

Isn*l there any place else the child could go? Some special school or special class? 
I don't think so . . . But you d be surprised how fast they learn. 

Korean children are especially badly seiA^ed, because many teachers eotuU Kt>reans as 
(.hlnesc. 

A Korean child was hit by a cai in a school parking lot. No one (ould talk to her mother 
on the phone . . . 

California has 3(),(K)() teachers who can't get work in the schools, and more are 
graduated every year. California needs 20,000 bilingual/multicuhural teachers. Maiiy 
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iincinpli>\Td to u lu'i s could Uv taughi to speak and UMch in Asian languagos, but 
Ciililornia has no projjrani piovidini; siu h pi\ paraiion. 'IVaihcrs troni Asian cx)unirics 
could be ^jivcn whatever additional pieparution ihty need tor ccrtiticalion. Yet 
Calitornia lias no pro^rau) pros idin^ siuh preparation. I'his kind ot waste rosidts in case 
after case ot* valuahU teaching ability hein^ undervalued or lost* Consider one English- 
speaking; Filipino. She has a luuversity education, SI e also has 2*^ years' teaching 
experience. She i< employed as a ''pitraproressional." 

In another case, a vvhi>le program is being lost. There, aqualiHed Kuro-American 
teacher is working as an aide. As a result, the program's pupil-teacher ratio is too high. 
Because the district says it has u job iree/c, the teacher can't be classilicd and paid^asi. 
teacher, although he does a teacher's work, The District has refused to discuss an oYier 
of private funding. Instead, it's discontinuing the program* Where will the pupils go to 
school? How will they learn? How wiU the "^^aide's" ability be used to jtelp students? - 
Acct>rding to the District, that's not the point-the point is the pupil-teacher ratio and 
the '\jol) freeze." 



"WELL, WE BUY OUR OWN PAPER.'* 

Ihe situation is inhumane for the students, and for parents and teachers as well. , 
It*s also fiscally ludii rous. The San Francisco Unified School District spends about 
S2,000 a year on each student. It*s wasted on the thousands who sit in classes where 
they can't learn. Yet biling^itl teachers could be hired to fill vacancies, at no gicatcr 
cost than monolingual rccrujits. Bilingual classes dpn't have to be **cxtra" classes, 

A few hundred Asian children are in bilingual programs— Japanese, Pilipino or 
Chinese!. One bilingual teacher is resj^^nsible for all the Korean students in the District. 
The District provides bilingual programs one teacher (who may not be bilingual) for 
each class. Little money comes from the slate; at the secondary level, California 
sponsors two bilingual programs, one in San Diego in Spanish and one in San Francisco 
in Chinese. The federal government pays for teachers or materials for some pro- 
grams- for a while. But "when the state or federal money stops coming, the program 
stops going. The Chinese secondary program teaches social studies, math, and science 
in Chinese. The materials were translated into Chinese, and the teachers were promised 
a (opy Xor each student in their classes* Only a few copies were actually produced, 



how!^v*ier - in fact, just one copy of each text tor each scli^)ol. 

This is symptomatic of an acute and widespread Woblcm—the dearth of good 
materials, lK)th in Knglish and in Asian languages* AsianUexts aren't published at all; 
English materials steieoiype Asians and ignore Asian Americansf Nevertheless, the 
students in the Chinese bilingualprogram are learning^iialh, science, and social studies 
while they get KSL for their Knglish course. Within the limitations imposed, the pro- 
gram is working. But nobody knt)ws what will happen to it when the grant expires this 
year. In general, programs are started when outside money becomes available, 
abandoned when outside funds are withdrawn. 

Dependent i' ou federal money has other drawbacks. Teachers in the Japanese- 
F^nglish bilingual program, for example, don't find (UU until October what positions are 
funded. Fhat miikes it hard to recruit staff in the first place» In September, the teachers 
work for nothing* They don't want the children who arc starting out in the program to 
spend their first weeks in school, bewildered in **rcguiiir'* classes. 

This program consists of one class each from kindergarten through third grade. 
Last year, the Distric t allocated three (lasses a total of $300 for books, materials, and 



supplils, l\w U'.uhns like IcmiIhms in nuny other sciu><>ts and situations nsod as 
miuh of tliclr own nioiUA" as ihcv fouid. Kath iraehcr was sid)sidi/in,u the sil^ool 
dishic! with as murh as SliO a nu>ntli. I lu- jKUOits i;avc' hake saks to raise money, i'hen 
tlu* fiiim.it\i yon-finiuht sii])j;!ird st)!nr ot the' (U^fi; ieiu'ies of the Aiueriean seho(^I 
svsleni hy scMiditij; sV)»tHH) lo Uus nKiUrials. Sittte then the SKUSI) has had a reads- 
made response lo all re(;iusls: ''Hut you /^r/r^' !ni>ney." The l)ilingMal teachers make a 
piuui i>l shann\i what thev have lihvis, pupj;el shows, holiday programs and plays 
will) the regular teaehers i:\ the sehooL 

•KX'KUYIiODV S: JOL IJ) BK I RKA liil) THi: SAME WAY. 
\l TKR AI.Io nilS IS AMERICA, AND THE SOONER 
I HEY CE I USED 10 1 1\ THE BETTER." 

Devp,iie any iriendly overtures I'rom l)ilini;ual teaehers, many reji^ular proiessional 
slat! resent hilinj^ual teaehers and their students. ''\Vh\' should they gri all the atten- 
liiui.*" they .say, thinking ol the ohstaeles they themselves I'aee. A ppneipal may fear 
ih»u I he hilinj^ual jiroj^ram will i>»^ow a j^rade level every year, until it tukes up a si/able 
pitrt oi hi.s seho"*)!. 
» 

Althouj4h i^^uism aj^ainsi Asians isn't puhlii'i/ed mueh, it's hiud to ignore. 

'M' was sitting at the ticsk in ihc library,'* said a Korean Uuuhcr. buy ranic up and hit 
mc on Ihc head, i said, 'Why did you do that?' Hu ri.n away. I iolluwed him and asked 
liim ai?:.iin, hut lu" didn't stiy anything, t asked his ti*achcr, 'IMcase find out why he hit mc.' 5» 
Ihu no one ever told me/' 

Adulis know how lo he more vieious. One teacher made a Japanese hoy stand in the 
eorner ;dl day on December 7. . . 

' I IlACHINt; KIDS IN A FORKICN hANCiUAGK 
IS CON I RARY TO IN TICGR^^^^^ 



Let's look at oiu* ot ilie programs that e\em|)hries good bilingual mtiltieultural 
cdut.nion. A third of ;he sludents have come IVoin Japan, a third arc Japanese 
American, and a third are *'other''- mostly AlVo-Ameriean and liuro-Ameriean. Kach 
< lass ha.s a leaclier and an aide one is more prolicicnl in Japanese, the other in Knglish. 
• The stall not only is bilingual* but represents as many cultures as the sttidents. One 
te acher* lor example* is a Black man from the Irench-speaking West Indies. He speaks 
10 languages, several ol them Asian, When you visit a class, you might lind a Japanese 
child "showhig and telling'* in Knglish, an Afro-American child writing Japanese 
characters on the chalkboard and a Kun> American child practicing her part in the 
class play in Jaj)ane.se. And there seem.^ to be no ^'reading problem'' here. 

"OUR KIDS ARE SITTING IN THE CLASSROOM DAY AFTER DAY^ 
YEAR AI lER YEAR AND NOT LEARNING. NOBODY WAS DOING 
ANY IHING ABOUT 11. SOMEBODY JUSI HAD TO DO SOMETHING 
ABOUT 1 1\ AND I HA I S VVHAT WE'RE DOING/' 

In many ways, the Asian communities try to overcome the deficiencies of city 
and school scrxids. Nc\v(<nncrs comniiMces help recent arrivals get work, housing, and 
ihe best possible school j>rogram. Gonimunities sj)onsor classes outside school hours. ln 
Chinatown* the ^'WCA offers tourses tatighl in Chinese. I'he Chinese community has 
set up an English Language Skills Centir. Parents give strong and practical support to 
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school hilingwal programs. Pajenls ot Jaj^ancsc ihildrcn in the bilingual program, lor 
example, spent a Saturday helping hn^ild a •^jungle of logs" tor the school playground. 

Comnamity groups are increasingly sophisticated, too, ia finding and rising public 
and private resources. Ihey work with state legislators, federal agencies, members ol 
Cbngress. They arc now also working with teachers associations the San Francisco 
Classroom Teachers Association (SFCTA), the California Teachers Association (C TA), 
and the National Education Associaticui (NKA). Kach of these organizations can help in 
different ways. 

• The NKA can work lor passage and funding of federal bilingual education 
laws. Through publications, the muss media, and conferences, it can express 
its advocacy of bilingual education, explain the need for it, help plan for it, 

• The CTA can use the same means at the state level. Its influence on state 
certification prt)cedures and teacher education stand irds is especially 
important. 

• I'ne SKCTA can work in direct partnership with community groups, working 
for the goals they seek within the schools. It can negotiate standards of 
support for bilingual education— in staffing levels,' materials, insciv ice educa- 
tion. It can negotiate for bilingual multicultural programs to serve the Asian 
and Spanish-surname children who need them, as.the Lau decision requires. 

Such a community-association partnership is already} forming. In the fall of 1974, 
the SF(JITA invited the Asian community to outline ways the association can helf) 
improve education for Asian children. In response, the San Francisco Task Force nw 
Bilingual Education has given the associations a list of six things to work on, The 
association at each level— local, state, and national— can Scarry out the items suited to its 
particular resources and range of operations. The six points are practical tilings that can 
actually be carried out, most of tjiem in a year or half a year : 

1. The associations should issue a position paper on the best ways to carry out 
the Lau mandate for biiingual/biculturai education. 

2. 1 he NEA should develop accurate means of finding (>ut just which and how 
many students need bilingual programs in order to learn in school. The 
school district's jtimpy figures $how that accurate standards are badly 
needed. NEA should work, too, to gel fair means of testing the knowledge of 
students who don't speak fluent English. Specifically, it should pressure NIE 
to conduct research for this purpose. 

3. The NEA should try to get full tunding of federal legislation that supports 
bilingual education, i.e.. Title VII or EPDA. 

4. The associations should seek to get more bilingual/muUicultural teachers 
into the schools. Ihv national association can pubiici/e the need, the state 
association can work for training programs and certification^ and the local 
associati(m can work for inscrvice education for all teachers, and for hiring 
of bilingual teachers. The new Education Professions Development Act 
should make provision for preparing the bilingual/multicuhural teachers wht) 
are needed. 

5. The state association can work in the legislature for passage of SB 7, State 
Senator Moscone's proposal for a comprehensive bilingual/multicuhinal 
education piogram. 
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5. Education associations should publicly commit themselves to working with 
community organi/ations. 

The formulation and acceptance of these six points is important to the education 
associations as well as to all communities whose first language is other than English. 
They 're the first steps in what can become a model of teacher-community partnership. 
They can also initiate a model partnership of local, state, and national education 
associations. 



♦*MY GOD, WHY DO YOU WANT TO 
TEACH THEM ANOTHER LANGUAGE?" 

The plaintiffs in the Lau case needed to learn English before they could learn 
anything else in American schools. Educational neglect keeps students like them from 
receiving any benefit from schooling. However, it is also neglect, although barely 
touched on in tliis report, to allow any child living in the United States in this century 
to grow up totally monolingual and monocultural. It is increasingly difficult to 
survive-politically, economically, or as social beings- in complete ignorance of the 
languages and cultures of other peoples of this country or of the world. 

"Ijnited States cities already have some of the largest urban Spanish-speaking 
populations in the world. English-speakmg children now in school are increasingly 
likely to work with-or for-Spai»ish-speaking people. They may be voting for-or 
seeking votes from-Spanish-speaking people. As they move from one part of the 
country to another, they may find themselves in a neighborhood where many people 
speak Chinese or the grocery carries Caribbean fruits and vc-getables. 

It is not just other American languages and cultures that are becoming more 
important to Euro-Americans. The whole world is opening up. More and more, 
Americans may be employed by Japanese or German companies, or be dealing with 
African or West Asian customers. They may be studying Russian scientific journals or 
attending conferences conducted in Hindi. • 

Then, too, they'll enjoy life more if they're familiar with more than one" language 
and culture. Many people acknowledge that "variety is the spice of life." Fewer reflect 
that all spice once came from the "spice islands" of the East Indies. Now, as then, life 
can be enriched by looking to other cultures. 

All these factors are coming to weigh more and more heavily with parents of 
English-speaking children. In a few years, letting those children grow up monolingual 
will be a new kind of educational neglect. 

FOOTNOTES 
i Lau V. Nichols, 94 S.Ct. 786, 788 (1974) 
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BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

Children who come from environments where the dominant language is not En- 
glish have suffered tremendously in school. Between 5 and 7 million children come to 
school speaking a language other than English. Their progress in school is hindered by 
their inability to speak English and consequently many drop out of school. In the 
Southwest approximately 40 percent of the Mexican-American students dp not com- 
plete high school and in Boston almost 90 percent of the Puerto Rican students drop 
out before they begin high school.^ The students who drop out face the handicaps of 
liigher unemployment, less income, and less opportunity. 

Passage and Results of the Bilingual Education Act 

In 1967, after a Congressional investigation, the Bilingual Education Act was 
passed. This Act (Title Vll of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act) was 
designed to meet the special educational needs of children with limited English-speak- 
ing ability. Funds were available on a project basis for programs in schools M^liich had 
large numbers of non-English-speaking children from low-income families. . 

Bilingual education involves the coordinated use of both the native languj^e and 
English. There is evidence that using the child's native language as a medium of instruc- 
tion {Jong with instruction in English prevents retardation in academic skill and perfor- 
mance. The progrann is also intended to augment a child's self-esteem and the under- 
standing of his cultural heritage. 

A model bilingual program treats the child whose language is different as advan- 
taged, not disadvantaged. It challenges the assumption that schools should offer only 
one curriculum in one language (English), and dispels the idea that the child must 
change to meet the needs of the school. It also rejects the idea that the main objective 
of the school is to wipe out all differences in style, heritage, and language. 

As a result of the Bilingual Education Act there has been an increasing national 
awareness of the need for bilingual education. In 1973, 110,000 children participated 
in 217 projects funded under the Act.2 Bilingual education is not only for children 
who speak Spanish, although this language group is the most visible by virtue of the 
fact that they are the largest language minority in the United States. While in numerical 
terms they demonstrate the greatest need, this does not pireclude the inclusion and 
expansion of bilingual education programs for other language groups under the Act. 
Thus, while 80 percent of the projects serve Spaiiish-speaking groups, 23 other lan- 
guage groups benefit under the Act.^ 



Unmet Needs of Bilingual Education 

Although the Bilingual Education Act has been successful in establishing projects 
and making people aware of the necessity for instituting these programs, there are 
many problems. The need for further bilingual education is enormous. Approximately 
5 million children come to school severely deficient in their feno\vicdge of English. 
Operating programs reached only 111,000 of those children last year. The United 
States Commission on Civil Rights found that less than 3 percent of Mexican-American 
students have participated in any bilingual education program, and that bilingual pro- 
grams are reaching less than 1 percent of the Chicano students in Arizona, Coloraido, 
and New Mexico. 
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Pvogiams \i\ Knglish as a Sctond Language (KSi.) arc sDmetimcs used irwirad of 
biliH^nial programs. The object o! KSL is fo make ni>n-Kn^iish speakers more eomp''- 
tent in Knglish. Fhe program docs nt»i. lake ihe child's background intt> considera ion 
uiid there is no ct tori U) include cultural muleriaK Some educators view KSL mc;;*rly as 
a crash course in Knglish. The scho^)! curri<:iiium requires no modification and conse- 
quently these programs are'relalively inexpensive. Approximately 5,5 percent of Mexi- 
can-American students in the Southwest receive some kind of KSl. instruction.'^ 

In some schools, children are reprimanded for speaking their native language. In 
Crisis in the Classroom, Silbtrman gives some examples oi how schools have perpet- 
uated cultural anliihilalion. He mentions instances of monitors in school hallv^'ays 
taking down names of students speaking in Spanish, or students being fined a penny if 
they answer a question in Spanish. 

Some states have adopted Icgislaticm relating to bilingual education programs 
while others have legislation pending. Where teachers once risked penalties for not 
teaching in English, the trend is now lowaid state statutes that require school districts 
to have a bilingual or ESI, program for any student whose native language is not 
English. For example, Massachusetts has a mandatory bilingual program and California 
has enacted a state policy of c]uaiity bilingtial education to be developed throughout 
the state. 



The Scarcity of Bilingiial Tcachcrs 

There are severe shortages of qualified billngual/bicultural ♦eachers, and as a result 
it is difficult to successfully implement bilingual programs. The National Education 
Association estimates that in order to bring the number of teachers up to the ratio of 
Spanish-speaking students, 84,000 Spanish-speaking teachers are needed. In New York, 
while 26 percent of the students are Puerto Rican» only 1 percent of the teachers are 
Puerto- Ric;m. "5 Puerto Rican students do not necessarily need a Puerto Rican teacher 
in a bilingual program because presumably any teacher who has participated in a 
bilingual training program would be qualif^ied to teach. The problem relates to the 
bicultural part of the program where it is really essential to have someone who has had 
the same cultural background and similar experiences. Shortages are equally acute 
among ttachers who spe<d< native American languages, Portuguese^ Chinese, French, 
Russian, Japanese, Greek, and other languages. 

The existence of bilingual programs provides the incentive for the preparation of 
minority teachers. However, it will many years i>efore programs are fully imple- 
mented to recruit and train qualified bilingual teachers. Universities and colleges have 
recently initiated programs m bilingual/bicultural teacher education. Currently many 
teachers are often excused from special certification if they are already teaching in 
bilingual/bicultural programs. As soon as inservice training programs for teachers arc 
expanded, certification requirements should become more stringent. 

The scarcity of bilingual teachers not only shortchanges the students, but also 
hinders effective parent-teacher communication. Many parents are unable to communi- 
cate with the teachers or participate in their children *s education because of the langu- 
age barrier. 



A Landmark Supreme Court Decision 

On January 2K n)74, a landmaik decisii)n {ok bilingual education was handed 
down by the Snpri^mr Court. Lau v, S'ichols was a lawsuit w^hich challenged the San 
Francisco school system for failing to provide appropriate insiruction ti> I, GOO Chliicsc 
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studentH who did not speak English. In a unanimous decision the Court held that the 
students were being diacriminated against on the basis of national origin in violation of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The Court ahu said that providing students with the same 
facilities, textbook.^, and teachers did noi constitute equal treatment. Rather, the 
school districts must establish programs to give non-English-speaking students an op- 
portunity 10 benefit from their education. 



Education Amendments Act of 1974 

President Ford recently signed into law the Education Am.vtulments Act of 1974, 
which included a revision of the Bilingual Education Act. 'Ihv President took into 
account the ramifications of the Supreme Court decision in v. Nichols, which 
underscores the need for a continuing federal commitment to buh .Ji^inal education. 

The 1974 Amendments were the first major changes in federal -assistance to 
bilingual education since 1967. Before the enactment of thcs^ amendi.^ents, federal 
funding wis available only in areas wb;rc high concentrations of children frcm low-in- 
come families existed, i.e., those fam lies earning less than $3,005) per year or those 
receiving welfare (AFDC) payments. These maximum income levi^ls have now been 
raised, allowing federal funding to reach many more children. In she recent amend- 
ments, a school is deemed to have a high concentration of children of limited English- 
speaking ability if these children constitute at least 5 percent of the enrollment of the 
school or at least 25 children. 

The 1974 Amendments also provide funds for the development of instructional 
materials and programs, and prcservice and inservice training of teachers. Also, the 
Amendments provide for adult education projects, particularly for parents whose chil- 
dren are pai'ticipating in bilingual programs. 

Since 1967, federal support of bilingual education has made great strides. Twelve 
states have enacted legislation to insure that bilingual programs art^ instituted. The 
challenge for bilingual education is to expand and to improve existing programs to 
meet the needs of 5 million children who come to school with deHckncies in English. 

FOOTNOTES 

UVright, Lawrence. **The Bilingual Education Movement at the Crossroads.*' PAiZ)<?/ia 
Kappan 53: 18; November 1973. 

2 Linguistic Reporter. **Revisions in Title VII Became Law.'* Linguistic Reporter, No- 
vember 1974. p. 4, 

^Ibid. 

^Cranston, Alan, *'Why The Bilingual Education Amendments Deserve Support/' PAi 
Delta Kappan 56: 38; September 1974. 

^Wright, Lawrence, op. ciU, p. 185. 
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KANAWHA COUNl Y, WEST VIRGINIA 
A Textbook Study ^ofM^ultural Conflict 

Thc^^'EA inquiry into the textbook controversy in Kanawha Count v; West 
Virginia, is incorporated by reference into >he compilation of Project Weglect on-s>kc 
investigation reports. Copies of thjs report are included in the packets of Conference 
participants. 

<^ 

The NEA Inquiry Panel in Kanawha County focused on the following questions: 

What are the possible consequences when public schools adopt instructional materials 
designed to instill in students a spirit of inquiry and to portray realistically the diverse 
cultures, races, life styles, and philosophies in our society - when parents insist on the 
teaching of "American values, morals, and beliefs." and demand a return to "iraditional ^ 
education"? 



What are the rights and responsibilities of parents, students, educators, and school boards 
in determining the content of educational progiamming? 



jfVhere is the liiie drawn between legitimate public concern for and criticism of public 
v^chool curricula^ahd criticism that is illegitimate and educationally destructive? 

/ Although the controversy in ICanawha County has been widely referred to as "the 
textbook controversy," the issues at the heart of that local dispifte have to do with the 
•Hiasic nature, purpose, and changing methods of public education How those issues are 
resolved will have profound effect, not onty on the academic freedom of the class- 
room, but on the future of multi-culttiral, multi-ethnic education in the public schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEGLECT WOMEN 
Rfjiort of Grand Rapids Ildirijigs « 

Intruductioii 

Kducational neglect can easily be seen in the inner city school that struggles wifh 
inadequate facilities, textbuoks, teacher understanding and parent involvcuicrit; in the 
barrio where a basic lack df cross-cultural communication permeates the cmrieulum, 
school orj^anivsation, school outcomes, and continues the maintenance of separate 
cultural boundaries between home and school; and in rural Appalachia wbere the issues 
of poverty, alienation, and textbooks highlight the laces of neglect. Another form of 
educational neglect, however, may be found in these communities and the rest of the 
communitits that" make up our soc;jety-the neglect of the education of women. 
Sexism, or the differential expectation ^nd treatment of boys and girls, is found in 
each of these jueas and in all other schools, even those that pride tliemselves on 
producing the brightest and the best. The manifestations of sexism in the schools are 
often sid)tle and arc Ukely to be overlooked, since they tend to reflect the conditions 
of the larger society. The impact and the damage of sexism arc great, however, in that 
one half of our total popidatipn is systematically tracked to roles ihsU limit the 
development of full human potentiaj and achievement; and the other \half of the 
population is denied the opportunity of involvement in the full range of human 
experience. Both sexes are denied the full preparation in living, learning and working 
skills that are required for all fully functioning adults. 

The existence of sex discrimination and sex role stereotyping in our society has 
been documented in research that has been conducted by economists, sociologists, 
psychologists, historians, political scientists, and linguists. National media have high- 
lighted women's secondary status in the job v^orld, the political world, die scientific 
world, and in nearly every other sphere of activity. The beginnings of this condition are 
found in our educational system, which both reflects and prepeiuates the inequities of 
the society. When any gi'oup is not prepared to assume responsibility by acquiring the 
values, attitudes and skills that are necessary fo» that responsibility, a condition of 
equality is not possible. 

During the planning of the conference on Educational Neglect, the question of 
the educational neglect of women was raised. The decision was m^^de to include con- 
sideration of this issue as a form of neglect that is found as a variable of other 
forms of neglect. The following report represents the findings of the NEA Women's 
Rights Task Force during an intensive investigarion of the problems related to sexism 
and an onsite visit and hearing on educational neglect of women, held in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, January, 4, 5, and 6, 1975. 



Grand Rapids 

Grand Rapids was selected as the location for a site visit on the basis of the 
following criteria: 

1. A midwcstern location was desired to secure better coverage of the United 
States (other portions of the United States were inv<)lved in hearings of other 
forms of educational neglect.) 

2. An urban, industrialized community was desired as\ means of determining 
the ways that educational neglect of women was viewed in a context with 
other urban educational problems. 

ocoo 
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3« A localion was sclcclcd thu included substanital segments of raciul'dlintc 
mimiriiy popultUions. 

\ 

(Irand Rapids* a city i)i liOfi.OOO residents, is an industrial, tu'ban community 
facing many of the problems common m larj^ev urban centers throughout the nalitnu 
1'hc school population is made up of 44,039 siiidents and 2,250 instructors and 
administrators. The racial^nhnic composition oAthc comnuuiity includes 27.8%Ulack, 
3.2% Spanish-surnamed, .8% Indian, .2% Asian American, and 67,9% White. The scliool 
system is considered a better than average system within the state by many of the per- 
sons whom the task force interviewed. 



Faces of Educatsonat Neglect of Women \ 

The basic orientation of the XEA Women's Rij^hls Task Force was to ascertain the 
varieties of educational neglect of women, the leve!\of awareness of the problems, and 
solutions that mif^ht be found for climinatinjis the prof^lems of{:sdxism. 

Throughout the visit to Grand Rapids, three mlijor kinds of issues were raised* 
These incUided: Nature of the forms of Sexism; the ^Relationship between racism and 
sexism; and the recommendations for action. The rep(>rt is ^irganized into these three 
areas, . \ 

\ 

Nature of Sexism ... \ 

A majority of the persons who appeared at the hekring were women who iden- 
tified themselves as mothers, teachers', representatives of community organizations^ or 
representatives of womens* or;»imizations. Site visits to thq well^baby clinic of Franklin 
Hall Complex (a public housing? facility), local schools, and with local administrau>rs 
were undertaken as a means of gaining a more representative perspective of the con- 
cerns of the community. The individuals consulted coi|iId be classified into two 
gi-oups-those who raised general concerns about the educational neglect of children; 
and those wIk> raised specific €<)ncern« about the edueational neglect of girfe* The task 
force made an effort to obtain both perspectives. Examples ^pf the first group include: 

. . . My problems »md my concerns are for all children. What are wc going to do for poor 
nnnority , poor white kids? If action efforts aren't going to benefit \A\ kids, I c^anH support 
them. We should be watching out for all kids. • 

. . . Women's rights problems are nnportani hui my heart goes out^to kids whose parents 
come up to school and we have not worked out a clear cut way of parent communicaltun 
with tfie schools. I 

... I am concernt'd <ibou* the issue of racism. When I work with minority girls, I cannot 
distinguish the basis on which they are denied opportunities. \ *■ 

... AH kids aic being shortchanged. I'm only one teacher but I cari begin to deal wilh 
educational neglcci in my classroom by making sure that every child f^els important. 

Others raised more specific concerns reiated to sexism. 

... I have two reasons for being involved in activities related to the elimination of 
sexism -My dauglucr Sarah vvho is 1 4 and my daughter Rachel who is 1 i . 



Sexism limits the choices of all students, it is as hard on boys as i^ is on girls. Boys arc 



jpven l4)e message that life consists only of achievement in a job. 



. . . Schools continue to contribute to the instability of the family. They are taught that 
She is concerned wilh the home and family; Ife is concerned with makiipg money. Girls 
need skills for career involvements and boys need to learn skiii» necessiiry for effective 
participation in family and community activities. 

. ^ UU3i ; 
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Althougli tiic persons contacted viewed the extcnsivetics^i of sexism in schools and 
its importance as a factor in educational neglect in different ways, it wdc clear that all 
of them were concerned about the schools. There was a general agreement that 
children were not obtt'iining tlie skilljj needed for developnient of their potential and 
that schools were not delivering these skills to children. 

Some of the specific examples cited as evidence of sex role stereotyping in schools 
included the following: 



Textbooks and Instructional Mateiia!s 

Several teachers and parents cited sex role stereotyping m textbooks and instruc** 
tional materials as a major evidence of sexism in schools. Several of the persons inter- 
viewed Iiad been aware of the textbook controversy, in Kalamazoo, Michigan^ and had 
begun exploration of the degree to which the materials being used in Grand Rapids 
reflected the same under-representation of women or portrayal of women in stereo- 
typed roles. 

Examples of some of their comments were: 

. « • I visited my son's class and observed posters around the room depicting eommunity 
helpers. Ten posters showed only one woman iit Uie role of a community helper. The 
only woman shown was a nurse who was serving as an assistant to a doctor. 

... Career education materials seldom include pictures of women in professional roles. 
The information provided is stercoty{>ed and inadequate. Students need information 
which can help them get in touch with themselves»their strengths and their weaknesses; 
which can ^ve them a realistic view of the alternatives that are available for them; and 
which can assist them in good decision making and planning. ^ 

, « • I have been interested in the content of family living courses. The textbooks in this 
area are some of the most stereotyped that I have seen. The dominant message is clear— 
the only role for women'is to be a dutiful wife and mother. 

The comments of the Grand Rapids citizens supported the findings of numerous 
research projects. The world of textbooks is largely a white, male world. In one study-^ 
of the best selling elementary school textbooks in five subject areas, 81% of the 
illustrations were white; while only 8% were Black and even fewer were American 
Indian, Latin American, Chicano or Asian. Females represented only 31% of the total 
of textbook illustrations, and adult women were a small proportion of the illustra- 
tions of females. 

Other differences m the images of boys and girls were found in their activities— 
the world of boys was one of action and energy, whereas girls were shown as passive, 
watching and waiting for boys; in their traits — boys were encouraged to be skillful and 
adventurous, and girls were encouraged to pursue homernaking and grooming; and in 
their emotional expression - girls were shown expressing a wide range of emotion such 
as laughing, crying, and being affectionate, whereas boys were being taught to control 
their emotions by not aying and remainhig strong and silent. 

These images provide strong messages to children, shaping their behavior and 
limiting the choices for both boys and girls. 

Segregated Classes and Groupings 

The segregation of classes on the basis of sex has been prohibited by law since 
1972 when Title IX of uie Education Amendments wiis passed. The continuance of 
this practice was identified by persons during the hearing and the interviews* 
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. . . We Gouiimio to have st^paraic physical ediicsiion classes for boys and gtrU in the fifth 
and sixth grades. I think that it is impartant th^^t physical cdu tiou classes be coeduca- 
tional. It is good for males imd females to k^am to work on a team together. 

. . , We have a high school course for teaching connviercial cookhig skills. Only boy$ are 
allowed in the cla^. When I av^ked the principal about this she explained that only boys 
are likely to be chefs. 

, . • year our home economics and shop classes %vcre opened to lioth sexes. Although 
the chijis aic open, kids are not being encouraged to take the Integrated classes* In 
general, they are teaching rolos (of housewife, and home repairmen) rather than the skills. 

Observations of classroom groupings further raised questions about the frequency 
of segregating ehiidren on the basis of sex* Although there may be valid reasons for sex 
segregation, it is difficuh to demonstrate that separate-but-equal programs arc truly 
equal. A preschool program that encourages boys to play outdoors on equipment that 
facilitates large muscle development, while providing indoor crafts activities and 
miniature kitchens for girls, does not provide comparable experiences. Nor does a 
vocational education program that prepares boys for relatively well-paying careers in 
weldingi auto-mechanics and printing, while preparing giris in the fields of home 
economics and secretarial work* 



Physical Education and Competitive Athletics 

' Qtiestions regarding inequities in physical education and competitive sports 
activities were mentioned by a few persons, 

, , , My daughter is an excellent athlete and wouW like to have the opportunity to be 
coached in a number of spm'ts and })articipatc in interschool competition. In our school, 
opportimities for intcrmural and interschool competition are very limited; with the 
exception of volleyball and basketball, girls just do not have opportunities for competi- 
tive sports. 

... At least outstanding minority males have been able to use athletic performance as a 
means of gaining opportunities. Even this hv^ been shut off for the mmority girl. 

• . . By contract, our women coaches receive less financial reward than do male coaches, 
even when tliey are performing essentially tne same job. 

These issues represent some of the same concerns that have been raised nationally. 
Highligliting the neglect of the development of the physical abilities and potential of 
women are limited opportunities for competitive experiences; unequal facilities and 
expenditures for women*s programs; and the differential payment of women coaches. 



' ^. School Personnel Behavior 

One of the most consistent problems identified throughout the hearing and in 
subsequent interviews could l>e described as a general lack of awareness and sensitivity 
on the part of school personnel— teachers, counselors, and administrators. Some of the 
examples and comments cited were: 

. . . I overheard a teacher say* "Boys do better in the physical sciences and girls do better 
^ In the life sciences.*' When I confronted the teacher with tliis statement, he replied, **\VeU, 

^ thcydo/' 

Of course, they do and will continue to do it as long as you and other teachers tell them 
timt they are supposed to achieve in these ^rc^fi. 
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. . . An art teacher lold my thui^hter* **Women are meant io be housewives, that^s ju3t the 
way Ihlng5 arc/' 

. . . Teachers, (bii't realize what they're deh^g because it is so much a part of our culture. 

... In a career education class, fathers wore asked to come in and talk about their Jobs. 
Never was the posstbilily raised that women also work, nor was a woman asked to talk 
about her Job. 

.. . Career counseling and Job counseling are deficient. Most counselors do not have 
adequate hiformation to assist boys and girls in makmg good career decisions, 

. . . Female students do not learn ways of asserting tliemselves and learning leadership 
skills. No one seems to be working on this problem. 

. . . Teachers have to be more sensitive to the needs of children. They are more interested 
in subject matter than kids. We need teachers who care and who will walk that extra mile. 

. . . When I have a conference with my children's teacher, 1 immediately feel the barriers. 
I reel defensive and afraid to confront the teacher for fear it will be taken out on my 
child. 

...Teachers desperately need relevant in-service trauiing programs. Presuntly the pro* 
grama are designed by males and are irrelevant to most of our needs. 

The most importanl factor in eliminating racial and sexual stereotypes in educa- 
tion is found in the behavior of school pcrsonncL Administrators, teachcrSt counselors, 
and all other school personnel reflect what has been identified as the "nonconscious 
ideology*' that assigns secondary status to women. We tend consciously or unconscious- 
ly to support differential roles and activities for boys and girls, to downgrade the 
inaportance of education for girls, iuid to focus on marriage and family roles rather 
than mclude career planning concerns. Frequently, we reward girls for passive, con- 
forming behavior imd boys for independent, a^essive behavior. 

Perhaps the most serious concern evidenced during the site visit was the pervasive- 
•ness of community feeling that communications with the school were difficult. Seldom 
did citizens indicate a feeling of involvement or understanding of school activities. 
More frequently, the school was seen as an important but distant institution for their 
children. 

One parent urged the task force to focus on ways of involving PTA*s md parents. 
She indicated that teachers had welcomed her involvement in efforts to eliminate 
sexism in schools and she felt that teachers would welcome outside pressures that 
would lead to the provision of better training opportunities for teachers— both in 
in-service education and in pre-service education. 



Women m the Education Profession 

Many of the persons involved in the Grand Rapids site visit were teachers. Both 
male and female teachers indicated awar-'ness of the sex role stereotyping within the 
education profession. Although the teaching profession has oftentimes been referred to 
as a "woman's profession, it is cleai that that label does not apply when we examine 
the leadership and decision-making roles of the profession. 

Women *s entry into the education profession was based largely on economic 
considerations. W()mcn were hired as teachers because their family responsibilities of 
caring for young children made elementaiy schools and, to a lesser degree, secondary 
schools a natural extension of that responsibility— and because they were a source of 
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cheap laboF.-Thcre was no conviction that elcnientary education was important or that 
women's participation was of giviU value. It was viewed as **natural'* that men ^jhould 
pvedominatc. in secondary cduiation, hi.uhcr education, and administrative roles as 
these were considered the important tasks oi the proiession* 

Although women gained participation and preniige during periods of national 
emergency and an expanding economy, recent vears have evidenced a decreasiuy; 
participation of women, paiticularly in admini^itraiivc and decision-making roles. 
Between 1952 and 1973, the percentage of women teachers in elementary and 
secondary education decreased from 76 percent to 66 percent. The percentage of 
women principals in elementary scliools dtj'crcased from 25 percent in 1967 to 19 per- 
cent in 1973, and in secondary schools from 10 percent in 1967 to 1 percent in 1973. 

Concern about the decreasing participation of women and the leadership that 
women teachers have developed was evidenced by a number of persons included in the 
\Grand Rapids site visit. 

... My way of dealing with the problems of sex role stereotyping is through the profes- 
sion. I'm currently president of the ME A Women's Caucus. We ar*? looking to make 
teachers more a\yare of how we ti-cat children differently— how we stereotype them— and 
how we ourselves are stereotyped. Wliy is it tliat, ;Uthough we are 65% of the profession, 
we have not been able to be aware of sex stereotyping? Perhaps it is related to the reasons 
that we become teachers. We recognize that teachers are the key to what happens in 
education, and if change is to result, we are going to have to change. 

... In Grand Rapids, we're seeing a fast decline of women administrators. In elementary 
schools, rarely are women appointed as principals. There are no women in th« top 
echelons of educadonal administration. We re saying to the young ^rl, '"you can he a 
teacher, but not an adminis traitor/* 

... Girls in schools haVc few role models of women administrator?, to show them that 
women can play leadership roks. 

.V . The professional associations have not exerted enough leadership or raised tlic 
awareness of theii* own members. 

... We as women have to accept some responsibility for Uie lack of considenition of 
women*s issues within the profession. We have negotiated discriminatory contracts that 
provide differential pay for male and female coaches. For that matter, how many mem* 
bers of negotiating teams are women? We can change that. 

. . . Pm surprised at the way the school system works. Teachers don't seem to reaH2e how 
they are oftentimes being used on committees. There is a pretense of involvement of 
teachers, but they'tc puppets. Ihe re<il power of the t^chool system remains witliin an 
' authoritarian structure. 

. . . Teachers are not using their power. The only times we hear from them is when 
economic issues are involved* Tliey should be protesting for issues such as the need for 
humanizing tile curriculum. 

. . . Women teachers often say that they do not want to work for a woman principal. Or, 
outstanding women teachers do not want to take on the additional study, effort and 
: responsibHity necessary to become an administrator. • 

The dialog in Grand Rapids outlined the many perceptions of the problem. It 
could be concluded that changing the situation will require action on tiiQ part of 
many— the general public in demanding equality of employment opportunities in 
schools; the teaching profession ?n raising the awareness of women and supporting the 
development of women's administrative competencies and experiences; and the admin- 
istrative structure d^thc school system in developing fair criteria for the promotion of 
women and upgrading opportunities for women. 
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Rektiaiiship Betwi^tni Ra€isiii and Scsibm 

\ continuing concern among thu groups ojid individuals involved in the Grand 
Rapids site \isit was ihe nature of 4lie rehitionsliip between racism and sexism. Some 
members of tlie community indiea^d u substantial awareness of the problems of 
racism in Grand Rapids schools and iiidicated that the elimination of racism was their 
only concern for changing the schools. The majority of those contacted indicated that 
both concerns must be considered if schools were going to meet the needs of all 
children* The dialog on the subject included: 

I am not for zeroing in on feminist issues* What we really need are some solutions for 

poor kids in school. 

. . . .My- concern is for the minority f'^males in senior liigli schools* We find neglect in the 
total education system- for ail luds. Our students are not provide^' pio^ixm thai is 
flexible enough to meet their full potential, 

• • « «Scxirm is an issue; but for many of us, the battle is sexism v^Iithin the context of 
racism. These two catmot be separated. We must he aware of the need for a common 
strategy if improvement is to be made* 

. . • .Minoirity women are at the bottom of the economic ladder. There is a direct tie«in 
between the issues of racism-sexism and the economic system. The resulthig ditcrinuna* 
tioh bei^ris in schools when minority gu*I$ are tracked into programs that wUl prpetuate 
limited economic opportunities. 

• . • .The problems of poverty and racism-sexism are, in large measure, the same. 

. « , ^Although our school is supposed to be a model middle class school, my school 
district is not dealing with racism, sexism, or social elitism. The schools continue to 
- *sort" children into roles that pe^ttiate the status quou 

It was clear that individuals and groups retained different priorities for changing 
the nature of schools* It was equally clear that the lack of dialogue and development of 
conmion understandings and strategies ^ould insure maintenance of a pattern of 
educational neglect— for all students regardless of racial«ethnic group or sex. 

The Grand Rapids hearing and investigation strongly substantiated the need for 
greater communications between proponents of racial and sexuiU equality. Much of the 
initial examinations of sex role stereotyping have overtly or covertly assumed that all 
groups of women experience the problem in the same ways or place the same values 
toward the goals of sexual equality. At this time, a greater awareness of the differences 
and similarities in the perspectives of groups of women and men needs to be developed; 
and effort must be given to the development of joint strategies to insure fairness and 
equality for all students. 



Recommendations for Action 

The Task Force invited all individuals and groups cont'iCted to surest recom- 
mendations for dealing with this serious area of educational r«eglect. In some^ instances, 
their recommendations included issues outside the school. Ihese rcconuncndattons will 
be summarized in tliree categories— Recommeridatious for Changing the Schools; 
Recommendations for N£A and the Education Profession; and Recommendations 
Regarding Related Issues. 



Reconunendations for Changing Schook 

L Teachers and other instructional personnel within school systems should be re- 
quired to attend in-service training which prepares them to recognize race and sex 
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bias in instiuctional materials. Teachers sliould be provided with nonracist, non- 
sexist resources imd be provided assistance with the development of supple- 
mentaiy materials to I'educe the cf tect ol' biased matenals* 

2. All school personnel should be required to be involved in human relations training 
for dealing with sexism and racism in schools. 

3. Teachers and counselors should he required to increase their skills in counseling of 
fitudcnls^ 

4. School personnel must develop methods of improving and facilitating relation- 
ships with parents and involving them in the activities of the school. 

5. Federal, state and local agencies must provide assistance to local schools in the 
implementation of Title IX of the 1972 Education Amendments. 

6. Course offerings in vocational and career education must be examined with 
respect to the lack of nonsexist, ntmracist materials and the maiiUenance of 
sex-segregated classes or groupings. 

7> Career counseling methods and materials must be improved to provide students 
with realistic assessments of themselves, the available opportunities, and the steps 
that are necessary for the attainment of their potential. 

8. Physical education activities for boys and girls in elementary and secondary 
schools should be integrated, except in those instances when students* interests 

■ may result in sex-segregated classes. 

9. AcceaiS tc opportunities for competitive sports activities (facilities) coaching, 
uniforms, length of season, and competitive meets) (or j»irls should be expanded 
and providf;d on an equal basis with the opportunities for boys. 

10. School systems should be required to develop affirmative action programs for the 
. employment of personnel and for the modification of educational programs. 

11. Information regarding adequate nutrition fnr all, particularly young mothers, 
should be incorporated in the curriculum of secondary schools. 

12. Efforts should be made to secure bilingual teachers and paraprofessionals to 
enhance school-community relations when schools are serx'ing students who speak 
a second language. 



Recommendations for NEA and for thx Education Profession 

1. NEA and its affiliates should actively press for the development of inservice 
training programs dealing with human relations issues, including sexism and 
racism. Provisions for such programs should be included in collective bargaining 
agreements. 

- 2. NEA and NEA affiliates should continue to develop materials related io issues of 
iacisrn ajnd sexism and make gi*eater effort in the dissemination of such materials. 

3. NEA and NEA affiliates should develop guidelines for the cor/iposition negotia- 
tion committees and the issues ^hat should be addressed in collecti . bargaining 
agreements. 
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4. NRA aiid NEA affiliates should actively promote the developmcat of Employ- 
t»ient Affirmative Action Plans and Educational Program Affirmative Action 
Plans. 

5. NEA affiliates should move toward the development of Employment Affirmative 
Action Plans as quickly as possible, 

6. NEA should actively seek to uifluence the development of pre-servicc education 
programs that provide teachers with gieater understanding of the nature of 
racism-sexism, and that improve their skills in eliminating racism and sexism in 
the classroom. 

7. NEA should hcek greater reinforcement of anti-discrimination legislation covering 
educational agencies and institutions. 

Recommendations Regarding Related Issues 

L Public education programs regarding nutritional needs of prospective mothers 
must be carried out through various social and community agencies. 

2. National support must be provided for the development of child care centers and 
early childhood educationaJ programs. 

3. Adequate child care assistance and retraining programs must be developed to 
assist welfare recipients in preparing for and obtaining employment. 

4. Lower income families should be provided assistance for free school lunch pro- 
grams and child health care programs. 

6. Programs for parent education should be expanded which would assist parents in 
working with their own children. 

B. Public education efforts should be focused on informing the general community 
of the problems "exism and racism in schools and in our society. 

FOOTNOTE 

^ Lenore Weitzman and Diane Ri2zo» images of Males and Females in Elementary School 
Textbooks. Washington: Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education. 
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Introduction 



Reports of neglect in the education of American Indian cliildren have persisted 
ever since the first federal iiivolvemeni in this aiea over 170 years ago. Stories continue 
to abound about high dropout rates, alcoholism among young people, excessive use of 
corporal punishment and suspensions, misuse of Indian funds by local, st.ate, and 
federal officifds, lack of representation of Indians on boards of education and on teach- 
ing and adrnmistrative staffs, and malicious intent and discrimination in provision of 
educational services in pubUe and private schools serving Indian students. 

As part of contmuing efforts of the National Education Association to improve 
the quality of education in all parts of the nation, and in response to the efforts of 
NEA President Jim Karris to bring national attention to educational neglect in the 
nation's schools, neglect in the education of American Indians was selected as one of 
the topics for NEA's 1974-75 National Project on Educational Neglect. The state of 
Arizona, at the invitation of the Arizona Education Association, waa selected as a 
target for on-site visits to evaluate educational neglect in Indian education. 

The on-site visitations and interviews in the joint NEA-AEA study were conduct- 
ed during the week of January 4-11 1975. In addition to the team itself, approxi- 
mately 80 iiersons, mostly Indians, participated, including teachers, teacher aides, par- 
ents, school administrators, tribal officials, members of parent advisory committees, 
students, AEA leaders, the Director of Indian Education in the Arizona Department of 
Education, and Indian members of boai'ds of education in public schools located on 
Indian reseivations in Arizona. 

Members of the Task Force on Educational Neglect selected to conduct the 
on-site visitations accepted the following as primary guidelmes in our own activities; 

1. To diligently seek out the truth about educational neglect of Indian students 
in the state of Arizona, whether favorable or unfavorable to any special 
interests or to our own predisposition. 

2. To apply our own best thinking, based on the request^ and advice of Indian 
people, toward the development of recommendations for action which 
could, if implemented, be of material assistance in soluti6n.of problems and 
improvement of educational opportunity for Indiaii children. ^ 

3. To commit ourselves to see to it that actions are implemented so that educa- 
tional neglect of Indian children in Arizona and across the nation can finally 
become a tWng of the past. 

Sites visited by members of the Task Force during the week-long study included 
the following: 



Sells, Arizona (Indian Oasis District, Papago Reservation) 

Sacaton and Coolidge, Arizona (Gila River Indhn Reseivation) 

Phoenix, Arizona (Arizona Education Association and Arizona State Department 

of Education 
Tuba City, Arizona (Navajo Reservation) 
Kayenta, Arizona (Navajo Reservation) 

Tsaile, Arizona (Navajo Community College) 
Cliinle, Arizona (Navajo Reservation) 
Gallup, New Mexico 

Fort Defiance, Arizona (Window Rodt School District, Navajo Resei^'ation) 
Second Mesa, Arizona (Hopi Reservation) 
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Procedurt's for tiie study included open meetings witli groups, inic-rviews with 
individuals, observation, and review of official documents.and previous reports relevant 
to the purposes of the J'ask force. 

The I'ask Force recogniise.s that' any efforts during a one-week period of visitations 
will be Inadequate to bring together the thinking of the 17 sepaiatu reservations iii 
Ari/onu and the 114,487 Indians living on reservations covering; 19,646,495 acres hi 
the state nor the additional thousands of hidians living outside reservations withiti the 
state. The Task- Force did agree, howe\'er, tliat the on-she visits were extremely useful 
both in pmviding the oppf»rtumty for facc'to-face contact and in obtaining broader 
perception of the extent of educational neglect of Indian children in Arizona. 

If an acceptable definition of educational neglect can be found in the presence of 
conditions which would be intolerable in any other community than those visited by 
the Task Force, then the Task Force was' able to identify educational neglect. In the 
pages that follow, the reader is asked to judge the quality of the information provided 
to the Task Force and to exercise whatever influence can be brought to bear to change 
those conditions that need to be changed. Desphe increased community involvement hi 
many reservation schools and improved levels of services, perhaps the only ultimtttcly 
effective solution can be found in a rising public rage that such conditions can exist at 
all. 



Members of the Task Force and Participants in On-Site Visitations 

Janet Beauchamp, Career Education Consultant, Phoenix 
Mike Bernal, UniServ Director, Tucson 
Vickie Burton, student, Roosevelt District, Phoenix 
William Hodge, UniServ Director, Flagstaff 

BilUe Masters, Chau-person, NEA Task Force on First American Education, Santa Clara, 

California 
Mike Reed, Principal, Chinle 

LaVonne Wilkinson, teacher, Rboseveii District, Phoenix 
Boyd Bosnia, NEA staff contact, Washington, D. C. 

Members, AEA Ad Hoc Committee on Educational Neglect 

p ' ■ ■ 

Connie Beachem, Co-Chau'person, Phoenix Warren Kingsbuiy, Tempe 

Patricia Hinton, Co-Chairperson, Phoenix Terry Leonaid, Phoenix 

Guy Archambault, Tuba City Patti Loonev, Phoenix 

Janet Beauchamp, Phoenix Carlos M. I^pez, Phoenix 

Bruce Beezer, Tucson Julia Mason, AEA President, 

Vickie Burton, Roosevelt Phoenix 

Marge Cameron, Sunnyside Rocky Maynes, Phoenix 

Frank Carillo, Tempe Jeannette Notah, Chinle 

John Diaz, Phoenix Mike Reed, Chinle 

Ralph Duran, Phoenix LaVonne Wilkinson, Roosevelt 

Dexter Harvey, Peoria Mike Bernal, Tucson 

Chuck Jaquctte, Sahuarita Allen W. Saylcr, AEA Staff Contact, 

- . Phoenix 
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POPUk'U iON AMD ACRJL\GE OF INDIAN RESERVATIONS 





CLASSIFiCATiQN 


POPULATION 


ACREAGE 


Ak-Cliin \ 




266 


21,840 


Camp Verde 


Yavapai-ApiJ^cho 


346 


640 


Cacopah 


CocodhIi 


360 


i,41i 


Colorado River 


Mohave-Chcmthuc^vi 


1,581 


268,691 


Fort Apaahc 


Apache 


7,200 


1,664,972 


Foil McDowell 


Yavapai 


340 


24,680 


Gila River 


Pima-Maricopa 






Havaiiupai 


vllavasupai 


363 


3,077 


Ho pi 


Hopi 


6,567 


2,472,254 


Huulapai 


Hualapai 


870 


99a,i73 


Kaibab-Paiute 


Palate 


153 


120,413 


Navajo 


Navajo 


71,396 


8,969,248 


Papago 


Papago 


8.708 


2,855,874 


Payson 


Tonio Apache 


65 


85 


Salt River 


Piaia-Maricopa 


2,750 


49,294 


San Carlos 


Apache 


5,097 


1,827,501 


Yavapai-Piescotl 


Yavapai 


94 

114,487 


1,409 
19,646,495 



Note: The figures were supplied through the courtesy of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and do not include the thousands of off-rcsci-vation members of tribes. 



The Navajo population is for Aiizona o^ly. 
ARIZONA COMMISSION pF INDIAN AFFAIRS. Annual Report, 1973-74. 
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Let's send a task force Uown from Wiisliington 

and check out the complaints. ' ^ 
The Indians are unhappy - ^^(5^^^ 

and they're putting oil th'^ pa»^t' ^^f^ 



They say their treatnieit^t is not fair, ^ 
i , -■ 

^nd they blame tWhlA, 

( ' 

But you know you can't believe a single 

C 

. .word thu redskins say. 
It's the very same old problehi that we had 

.two years ago, . ' . • 

They want more programs started, 

and their funds are getting low. ^ ^ 
We'll go down and ask some questions/ ' 

and just stand around a wliile, 
Then well make out our reports 

that we can later file- 
But it's got to .be kept secret 
No one should know that we're ther » ' 
.^--Arrd all you have to do is tell them what 

they want to hear. 
Let's send a task forc^'down fjpm Washington 

and check out the complamts 
The Indians are unluippy 

but is there a time when they ain't 

— author unknown . 
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COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 



The Navajos have a phmse for the schools their children are required to attend- 

Biiagaaiie Bioha* 

-which means, in one ot' several possible translations, *Xittle Wiiile MtUi's School*' 
The name epitomizes the probUnii. 



V^isible observation and judgments based on reports to the Task Force during the 
on-site visits convinced us that effective control of their own school systems liy Indian 
parents will provide tiie only immediate aiid long-range solution to problems o^f Indian 
children in relating to and achieyiiig in the schools. One Navajo scnool board iyiember 
pointed out that control should not be viewed as an end in itself, but as a nWans to 
bringing about ihe conditions tliat woldd benefit the cliildren. 

In some districts visited by the Task Force, Indian control is only an idea for the 
future. Dissatisfaction and discouragement with the schools means lack of paiticipation 
in PTA meetings, when they are called, in elections, and in programs sponsored for 
parents by tlie school or by other groups. We \«ere repeatedly warned that lack of 
pardcipalion did not mean lack of interest, and we observed personally the high 
iiiterest shown in districts where parents felt they had the opportunity to liave their 
wishes heard. 

k 

Indian control, though iniproviiig in some areas, still does not e.\ist. In Fort 
Defiance, a Navajo cliapter officer pointed out that *'If you^re not responsible for 
decisions on money, you don't control education. Asjong as there is a feeling of 
distrust of the Indian people by .hose who control the finances we won't have con- 
trol." The Task Force agrees, and points to the mess aeated by past state diversion of 
Indian money and by changes in allocations under Johnson-0*MalIey; school adminis- 
trators repeatedly warned that districts are 'going bankrupt\ind unless something hap- 
pens to ehcuige the ^situation quickly, there won't be a puplic school system on the 
reswation in two to five years. The Indians will have to turn the schools back to the 
whites and beg once again to be appointed to advisory com)Jiittees for white contioUed 
schook. ^ ^ ^ 

Parents comphiined that they have diffiailty understandiiig curriculum clianges, 
such a^^new math, and that students can't go to the parents for IkIp, thereby widening 
the gap between parent and child and making the teaching of traditional values more 
difficult. Parents expressed the desire for the schools to provide continuing and special 
instruction at the local areas on course content and subjects, 
t 

The state has only begun to provide trainmg for Indian sc|iool boards, having 
done so for only four districts to date, even though 86% of the major impact districts 
on reservations in Arizona now have Indians as members of school boards. Some 
jpoups, like the Hopis, have traditionally had little input into the operation of then- 
schools, especially where BIA schools have predominated, but it was the feeling of the 
Task Force tliat that tradition is changing, based on information that the tribe is now 
interested in bringing parents into the schools and particularly in building their own 
high school so that their child«^en can attend schools on the reservation without being 
damaged in the peripheral schools,* 



♦A public school system near a reservation Uiat has contracted with the BIA^j5ro4u4fieducational 
seivices to reservation children and youth. ' • 
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liic Task Force heard ,<1iat the Hop is want redisUibution of federal authority all 
the vvay down to the local level, and that they now want federal money so that thev 
can develop their own educ/tlional specifications for their own local schools with direct 
input from loail people, idlhough they may be having trouble witli the BIA. In 
the case of the Hopis, both^ntrali^.d schools and assignment of students to peripher- 
al boarding schools stand in the way of cultural traditions. Since each of the Hopi 
villages IS autonomous, locally-controlled, community-based schools could be develop- 
ed to seive the vai-ying needs and customs of each community. 

^'«ny Indian tribes appoint or elect their own Education Committee to serve as a 
butter m deahng with the schools, but increasingly there is a trend to expand involve- 
^ncnt. Among the 100 Navajo Chapters, several now have their own local education 
^giinmntees m addition to the Tribal Education Committee wliich meets in Window 
Rock, and it seemed clear to the Tisk Force that other local Chapt rs would soon 
loilow suit. 

Taking part in school affairs can be difficult for Indian parents. Weather (a major 
tactor on the reservation), bad roads, lack of transportation, the need to care for 
children or livestock all inieifere m getting to the school, which is too often viewed as 
liostile temtory m any case. 

In some cases, established school boards have opposed the estabUshmenl of parent 
advisory councils, asserting that only the Bomd has legal authority for education. In 
VViiidow, Rock, the Task Force met with members of the Parent Committee, which no 
onger IS advisory, and which exercises dire- ..control over federal programs. Given the 
lack ot Indian participation in school boards off the reservation, such provisions with 
respect to alloc-ations of federal lunds arc necessary to protect the rights of Indian 
parents (ind students in such districts. The new JOM guidelmes provide i\m Parent 
Advisory Committees have veto power over Board uses of JOM money, but such 
authority siiould he extended to other Title programs, where the committees remain 
advisory, 

wirh ^iA^i-i^^l.^^'P^"''"*'*'' f ^. *-'"!^"^'^^ orientation of many Indian groups conflict 
w th American concepts of elections, authority, etc., cave should be talicn that 
arbitrary solutions not be applied from outside. Individuals and tribal groups often 
choose not to pai ticipate for a number of reasons, all legitimate and which should be 
honored, including the difficulty and expense of travelhig to the polls or to meetings 
ix^sistance to recognising the "white man's" law. the faa that diere may be little 
chtterence m the eyes of the paient between candidates or issues, the fceline that 
participation does not make any difference ain^vay, reliance on authority (whetiier 
that ot education or position), the fact that elections requii'e individual ratlier than 

rd^^?.,?HHh??Tf/^^'" '^'^^^ ^I'*-* candidates, tribal 

and ntettnbal differences; and the fact that schools still are viewed as being something 



Those who have had the oppoitunity to work with Indians, if thev are observant 
and at all sensitive, know tliat, on their own, Indian children are lively imaginative 
witty, curious, energetic, and exciting. But. too often, somethmg happens in school. ^ ' 

The national dropout rate for all students is approximaiely 25%. Last year the 
naliotiaJ average for dropouts among Indian students was around 44%. Tlie Ta«ik Force 
licaiu reports that m Arizona, while the state average dropout rate for all students was 



23%, slightly better than than the national average, approKimatuiy of Indian 
students vvt^re leaving Avi/^onu schools before graduation. To look/at the problem 
another way, about 20% of all students nationally entering first gi:a'de now go on to 
complete college, but despite efforts of recent years, only about STuof Indian students 
do so. With special efforts, rhc ilopis have reportedly reduced their dropout rates to 
20%, considerably better than the national a^'erage, and the Navajos to 30%. 



The degree to which students were having problems seemed to be related to the 
degix^e of Indian control present within the schools. Alcoholism and, more recently, 
drug abuse were reported heaviest >among students attending schools outside the reser- 
vation. In some cases, the feeUug was expressed that teachers find it hard to teach 
Indians. Peer groups exert great' pressure. Students who raise titeir hands sometimes 
find themselves made fun of Wy others. Students vyho attend school in other areas and 
**know to much" sometimes >iie snubbed, although patterns seem to have been reversed 
in some schools where cultural awaieness programs have brouglit a greater feeling of 
belonging to the cltildren. / 

Thcte arc substaivtlal numbers of Indian students in Arizona schools. Estimates 
ranged from 27,000 to 60 000, depending on the definition of who is Indian. Tliere are 
presently (1973-74) 20,756 Indian students eligible for Johnson O'Malley assistance, 
svitii 1 6,081 in elementary {K-8) and 4,675 in liigh school (9-12). 

The general iacii of Indian teachers has a major effect on student perceptions of 
the schools. The Ariijona Department of Education reported 27,012 Indian students in 
its December, 1973, survey, 5.34% of the totnl pupils in the state, but only 121 Indian 
teachers, 0.54% of the total. AnotherSvay to look at this jjroblem would be to com- 
pare the average pupil-teacher ratio for all students in Arizona for that year (21.8 to 1) 
to the average pupil-teacher ratio for Indian students as against Indian teachers (223.2 
to 1), for Spanish surname (102 to 1 ), for Black (42.1 to I), for Asian American (28 to 
1), and for Anglos (16.5 to 1) to understand the ethnic flavor in the state as it affects 
Indians in the schools. Despite the apparently widely held belief that conditions have 
changed, the Task Force saw no school in which Indian teachers were in the majority, 
and in most of the schools visited there were no more than one, two, or three Indian 
teachers working with cliildien m the schools. 

Comments, were heard repeatedly that the schools were not challenging enough. 
One Papago parent expressed the belief tliat somewhere someone has made a polky 
that schools should not be challenging for Indian students. A Pima parent ob.sei^d 
that the teachers don't "try to bring the kids up, if the students don't do anvthinc 
they arp left alone." ' ^ 

Although corporal punishment lias been officially abolished in BIA schools, with 
the adoption of the Indian Student Bill of Rights, the Task Force heard reports of 
continuing use of swatting in peripheral schools, but it no longer seems to be as 
sigjuficant where Indian control has been established. Dropouts were another question. 

If the dropout rate can be viewed as a raeasu-e of educational neglect resulting 
irom the failure of the school to adapt to th^necd.^, of the students, such neglect is 
rampant m majiy schools. In Tuba City, we were told the dropout rate was very low, 
but charges were later made that the system follows a practice of indefinite suspen- 
sions, pending conferences with the parent(s) and student at the school, for skipping or 
for unexcused absence. The Task Force was informed that there is little or no advance 
warnmg, that notes are sent home vvith the students written in English, not Navajo, and 
that there is little or no foHowup when students do not return. Sometimes, we were 
told, students under the compulsory iittcndancc ago of 16 arc out of school per- 
manently as a result of this prat tuc 
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Parents and older people often expressed confusion and concern over what the 
schools were doing with their cliildren. The Task Force was told thai many students no 
longer listen to their Mom and Dad, tliat they go their own way. The Community 
Center in one systeni was criticized because it "teaches bud things, the kids shouldn't 
have dancing or shows" and that it was breaking down the traditional cultural and 
familial relationships. In some areas, help is needed to deal with fights between Indian 
and noU'Indian students and between Indian students of difl'ercnt tribes. 

Parents told the Task Force that there are many broken homes on the reservation 
because of divorce, death, and alcoholism, and expressed the i)eed for services all over 
the reservation, not only in the major towns. 

Hopi parents told Oi difficulties with tiicir cliildren in summertime, after return- 
ing from boarding facilities in the peripheral districts, and their anxiety to build their 
own high scliool so that they could get the cluldi'cn back home to be together, to 
re-establish social control, and to permit the ehildreii to take part in the complex and 
important initiations into the clans and societies, which serve the important function 
of preparing yoimg people for manhood and womanhood in- an intricately interwoven 
society which has survived for hundreds of years. To maintain tradition, the Hopis 
cannot afford to keep sending their children away to lose values of respect and honesty 
which they would otherwise learn from their elders. One Hopi parent, expressing his 
frustration with conditions, said that, "The school has to go to the children, there has 
to be some interest, even if we Inwe to bribe the kids." 

Absenteeism is high on many of the reservations, averaging as high as 8-10% per 
day. Whether it arises from dissatisfaction, cultiwid conflict, or other ca^ses, was a 
moot issue as the Task Force listened to testimony relating to the problems of bad 
roads, buses not always on time, lack of transportation whenever there was rain or the 
snow was melting, cold and hunger\ and long hours getting' to and from an often 
unfriendly school. As a means of developing understanding, teachers in some, schools 
are now being required to get up early\in the mornmg with the children and ride as 
much as CO miles each way before and after ^school. 

Despite the problems in getting to school, the Task Force Jieard of many indi- 
vidual stories of heroic effort-one high school track champion wlio .developed his legs 
running 12 miles from his home to the bus stop each day, parents driviiigor carrying 
their childjen on horseback 10 to 15 miles to a bus stop so they would not have to go 
to boarding school, students coming to school half dii ty, in rags, because they want to 
learn. 



TEACHERS 

With rare exceptions, teachers of Indian students, even in schools with large 
Indian populations, whether BIA, public, or private sclwols, are non-Indians, mostly 
Anglos (non-minority whites). 

The Task Force heard testimony that Sacaton Public School, which serves about 
900 Pima students, has only 3 or 4 Indian teachers out of about 40. In 1972-73, there 
were none. Coolidge, a peripheral district serving nearly 300 Pima students, has no 
Indians on the teaching staff nor on the school board and requires that teachers be 
residents of the school disiTict. Tuba City, a district moving toward Indian control, has 
now about 20 Indian teachers among 140. Kayerita, which recently employed its first 
Indian superintendent, was reported to have 3 Indian teachers. 
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Many ilistiicts are getting aroiuul ctMUl ication laws which help to exclude employ- 
jnent of hidian teachers by liii ing huUaii parents as paraprofessionais and teacher aides. 
Other programs funded outside tiie school provide the opportunity for contact with 
Indian couaselors, cuUural awareness teachers^ and social workers. 

Problems of teachers on rcsewations are great, and turnover is high. Salaries are 
low, far lower than in the urban districts which also offer more attractive social, recrea- 
tional, and educational opportunities. Housing tnust be provided by the district and is 
often not up to \rax with urban standards. Non-Indian, and sometimes Indian, teachers 
are often ill-preparcd for the change in life styles and cultures when they move to the 
reservation schools. Low pay, inadequate teaching materials, cultural conflicts, social 
uncertainties, and Isolation tt)nspire to drive out many who come to the reservation 
with high ideals, and some of those who stay have been disillusioned to the point that 
their relationships with students are counterproductive, aUhough there are good and 
committed teachers of all ages. As one Navajo mother put it, "Some of the teachers 
have been here too long and need something new surrounding them.** 

Attempts to provide training for teachers have apparently had varied results. In 
one district, parents felt teachers were afraid to participate because of fear of the 
community. In many cases, parents felt that teachers are not reinforcing and capital- 
izing on the abilities of students, that teachers cut down on the content being given to 
Indicur students, although there were exceprions. Parents in Kaycnta feh that it takes, 
about a year for a new teacher to learn to teach Indian children, but by that time all of 
the pressures have accumulated so that most move elsewhere. 

Parents felt that teachers too often come to the reservation convinced that their 
way is rights that they are, in effect, bringing civilization to the Indians, without recog- 
nizing the beauty of the life styles and the values of Indian culture. One strategy re- 
ported to the '1 ask Force in an Indian-controlled district was that new teachers be re- 
quired as part of their orientation to get up eaily in the morning, without breakfast, 
ride miles to school on the buses with the students, go through the school day and re- 
turn again on the buses, finally getting home well after dark. 

Fort Defiance reported offering courses to upgrade teachers, and some state 
university programs are being formulated to develop feeder programs for Indian teach- 
ers and to train non-Indian interns on the reservations. Unfortunately, mosl such 
progiams are set up for the biggest and most visible communities, the Navajo and Ho pi 
reservations,^and smaller tribal groups do not get the benefit of teachers trained in their 
own local cultures, wliich can be and often aie substantially different. 

Most teachers no longer punish Indian children for speaking their o\Vn language in 
school, but disapproval can be a strong weapon. Parents m several communities did 
complain that teachers seldom left the school campus to learn about the commiuiity 
but also admitted that parents themselves seldom visit classes. One Navajo' mother told 
us the story of her daughter, who had done all the family cooking and cleaniftg of the 
hogau from an early age, but received failing grades in home economics/Since reserva- 
tion cooking was substantially different from the **modern*' ways being taught in the 
class, the mother requested an opportunity to visit the class to see what was different, 
but was refused by the teacher. 



COUNSELING 

Need for counseling services continue for reseivation children and adults, 
particularly in th4>se areas where schools aie least responsive to Indian needs and where 
Indian control has not yet developed. The presence of Indian counselors is extremely 
rare, with the exception of special counselors and social workers employed in programs 
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outside the ols in alcohol and drug abuse programs, social welfare programs and 
such special!: programs as Educational Talent Search, designed to identify and assist 
potentially successful Indian students in entering college. One notable program the 
Task Force learned about was tlie Gila River Native American Program, which supports 
in a Title III program 17 native American counselors and counselor aides. The Task 
Force was also told that in Sells (I) " n Oasis) there was no Papago counselor, but that 
there were counselor aides funded Uiider KSEA Title L 

Closer relationships between teachers ol Indian students and counselors are badly 
needed, especially where the counselors function in programs operating outside the 
regular school system. . 

The lack of Indian participation in some districts exacerbates the problems. The 
Task l*orce heard that in Coolidge, a district seiving a majority of iion Indian students, 
the Pima tribe had sanctioned and requested sex education and family planning 
courses, but were told by school administrators that such programs would violate state 
laws. The parents were left with the understanding that the superintendent was afraid 
of white reaction if such needed programs were offered to students. 



ADMINISTRATORS 

The gradual movement toward Indian control in predonnnantly Indian disuicts 
has brought initial moves toward hiring Indian school administrators as superintendents 
and central administration staff, nt>tably in Kayenta, Chinle, and Fort Defiance, among 
the schools visited by the Task Force. New accountcvbility has also brought changes m 
superintendencies in recent months and years in several other districts iii Arizona, a 
move not necessarily tbr the worst. 

One whhe superintendent, facing nonrenewal of his contract this year, allegedly 
responded to tribal requests for courses in Indian cidture to be provided to teachers in 
his district by saying that it was up to the teacliers to request the courses, not up to 
him to initiate them. 

Remnants of past practice, where schools were designed to protect the non-lndiah 
citizens of the touii in which they were located, are persistent, both because of the 
time lag in bringing about change and by the heritage of a pateriialistic, informal 
method of funding schools from the state level in past years that did not encourage 
supplemental programs or activities designed to extend the range of school services. 

The Task Force was informed of experiments in two districts-Keams Canyon and 
Tuba City— where the BIA and the public schools have amalgamated, with two 
principals operating in the same building, the BIA principal responsible for mainte- 
nance and noninstructional services, the public scliool principal in charge of instruc- 
tional activity. One dramatically visible result in Tuba City was the presence of an 
unusually attractive new high school J>uilt at a cost variously estimated from nine to 
ten million dollars, largely with lunds provided by the BIA. Despite the obvious 
excellence of the school plant and the prese^ice of a higfdy professional cultural aware- 
ness center on the school campus, the Task Force heard criticisms that the school may 
serve the non-Indian townspeople best and that it was not designed for people out on 
the reservation. The Task Force heard of suspensions for uncKcoised absence, of stu- 
dents riding the bus to school, showing up on attendance rolls, and then disappearing 
for the day, of a continuing scmcity of Indian teachers, of an almost complete lade of 
opportunity for students to obtain bilingual instruction in Navajo as a second language 
classes. With numy of the Indian students rtrquired to be transported for long distances, 
ih^ Task Force members muld not help wondering why the decision was not tnade to 
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use the same amount of ruouey to build three or four new high schools which vvoulu 
Hcrve smaller student bodies and at the same time bring education closer to the stu^ 
dents on the reservation. 

The Task Force was told that **the iNavajo iikej^ to get fhst-hand infoimaiion from 
tlie tup man/' and that it is castomuvy that people wait for the person wiio is educated 
to make the first move. Inasmuch as many ol the people stilt view the schuol as *Uhc 
little white man*s school/' reluctance U ittend and participate in school board meet- 
ings, PTA, and other school activities still. pei^^ades. Administrators in one district made 
a decision early this year to attend chapter meetinss (the Navajo Tribe is divided ir.to 
1 00 cliapters, equivalent to villages with their own local officers), but had not managed 
to do so thus far. The superintendent felt that it was not worth liis time to go to 
meetings where people only have confrontations, and thai the people should come to 
him. Tlie parents in this district questioned whether the superintendent could effec- 
tively function with the people so that they could get to know him, trust him, and be 
able to talk with iiijn. There was less concern about teacher participation in chapter 
meetings, although tliere was interest, but there was a feeling among parents that 
communications should be initiated by tlie administration. 

With the kinds of pressures buildmg on school adminihtiMtors, especially the 
financial quagmires that have developed through no fault of their own, it is not totally 
surprising that administrators in these districts find it difficult to c vnd adequately to 
the concerns of the community, although the Task Force did hear glowing reports of 
efforts of chief administrators in Chinle and Fort Defiance to do so. Part of the success 
of administrators in districts visited by the Task Force appears to be rekited to their 
ability to share authority and to be responsive to local Indian people* In Fort Defiance, 
the Board of Education has agreed that the Paient Advisory Committee elected at the 
chapter levels to relate to the various federal programs probably knows •'i ore about the 
federal programs tiian tht^y do, and so the superintendecnt and the Boari d^fer to the 
Parent Committee for decisions on policy in these areas— the word **Aovisory** is 
inoperative. 

As one superintendent put it, "Control is now being gotten by the N^.vajos, The 
carpetbaggers won't last long.'* 

CURRICULUM 

A common mistake made by many non-Indians is the assumption that learning 
did not take place until the white man brought schools and '^civilization/' In practice, 
ancient tribal cultures were oftei> comptex and ritualistic, with acculturation and 
orientation of young people to tribal life an important educational function. Leaj-hing 
activities were developed around group life and group needs. Initiation ceremonies of 
the Hopis were sophisticated and complex and took place over a period of years. 
Among the Papagos the amassing of wealth Was not an objective in the old days, for 
example; and the sharing of cactus apples was common when one person had a surplus 
and others had need« The Navajos and other tribes centered much attention on the 
relationship of the individual to the life-giving land and to the history of the tribe. 

The Task Force heard testimony that today in Sells there is no plannt^d r urric- 
ulum, no established sequence of courses, tliat teachers order the textbooks they w^nt 
from salesmen. Other groups, notably in Chinle and Fort Defiance, are making 
significant attempts to establish curriculum related to hidian life and culture, with 
beginning efforts to teach the old crafts and the old ways as a legitimate part of the 
learning experience of every child. 
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Many paiehts feel the schools are operatetl the same way as in the big dties with 
currlcuhini and iuxtb*ioks developed for white niiddte'ckiis Anglos, for nou-Iudians, 
that the in»ld is already there before the child arrives at the school, with no oppor- 
tunity for development of self-concept, identity eonmmnication, or correlation of 
leariiing. 

One Kuyenta mother complained that tlie school has no programs to meet the 
special needs of the handicapped, dropouts, and others with physiological and emo- 
tional needs, and that previous school athninistrations felt that h was not the 
responsibility of the public school io provide for people unable to fit the mold. 
Without any question, the .'jchool was not geared in the past to help Indian students 
socially, academiaaly, or financiiilly, and parents did not have aditquate information to 
get students with special disabilities into programs which might liuve UuIpecJ . 
<• 

The state oi Arizona has mandated that si>ecial education prograiis be provided in 
all public schools as of January 1, 1976, and districts are now mov;ng to meet the 
reqiurements. Despite some feeling that the underlying motivation for thi*. legislation 
was to retrack and rcsegrega»e minority children in districts such a.' Phoenix and 
Tucson (facing desegregation), these programs will, at least, bring services that have 
never beea provided oefore. Reportedly, however, the legislation includes ^'culturally 
.md emotionally deprived" youngsters and thos^ whose achievement ranges two or 
more years below their chroncHogical age expetUitions on achievement test scores. If 
this is true major efforts will be needed to avoid a virtually total segregation of Indian 
children in districts which in the past have been less thar; eager to ore* '»c responsive 
educational offerings. 

Robert Roessel, the autspoksn and liighly dedicated supt'rintcnderit in Chinle, 
says th^t treatment of Indian students has represented nothing less than the worst in 
hypocrisy and colonialism, and that there remains gross neglect across. the state in faf th 
physical facilities .«id curriculum. He points out that the Navajo Tribe is developing its . 
own curriculum standards and that "we're winning the battfe of si'owing Indian culture 
should be taught although we still have to get some fool. . .with a certificate rather 
than a Navajo," 

'Vbc disparity between education of Indian students and that of others in the state 
IS both heart-rending and shocking. One Fort Defiance parent asked the Task Force. 
**Trad»tional education has been heie for 105 years. Why is it so hard for us to master 
It lUie other people?" 

One ans%ver lies in the liistoiv of Indian education. Under the BIA, parents gave 
all responsibility to the school,Mhe usual purpose for which was acculturation into 
Anglo cuhure and assimilation. When public schools arrived, parents still felt the same, 
that what is important is not in school, that there is still no commurication between 
prents and teachers, that teachers still f'^cl that wliat they learned elsewhere is 
important here. They ftsked again and again, "Hv..y can we bring Indian education into 
the classroom so thai learnings can be appropriate for here?" 

The Navajo Tducation Committee has identified four crucial areas for educational 
dcvclopmert: 

t. Parent involvement 

n. Curriculum 

3. Philosophy . 

4. Communication and language improvement 



The Task Force agrees. 
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The Task Forc^ is especially concerned abuut\the tendency of special education 
and supplemental program<s to segregate m\d traek students of varying experiences and 
abilities, that textbooks and learning materials rarely reflect the realities of Indian life 
in the United States, and thai traditional educational pr^^t^^'^'s are highly aggressive, 
individualistic, and comp'.' Uivc in ways destructive of nhi\vQ American life styles iind 
values. The Task Force recognized the continuing need for\levelopmcnt of outstanding 
innovative programs for the education of disaiviiistaged children, bilingiuU and 
bicultural cun^iculum, and therapeutic programs d^jsigned toMeal with tite emotional, 
social, and identity problems of indian youth. \ 



The Task Fovce heard more expressions of concern about \the teaching of 
language, whether Eiiglish or Indian than any other curriculum issfae Students told of 
being told not to talk Navajo in grade school because *Mt isn't polite.*' Parents told of 
physif:al punishment in older times for speaking an Indian language in boarding school 
Others recited instances of reviards being given for not speaking Indian* 

Most Indian languages have historically been transmitted orally, but recent efforts 
to develop linguistic alphabets are becoming more popular among Indian leaders, with 
notable new alphabets being, developed with the Iloopas tribe in California and rc* 
cently with the Papagos in Arizona, although earlier efforts by bible companies and 
nassionaries ^^ere also attempted. The Hopis, who have placed great emphasis on the 
learning of English in school have felt that their language was too difficult to be 
transcribed in a written alphabet, but there may be new interest arising as a result of 
early success by other Indian groups. The Navajos have had a written language for some 
time, and, possibly for tliis reason, a^^ well as greater parent participation in school 
affairs, may be further ah^d in identifying needs with respect to Navajo instruction in 
the schools. 

Native history, music, religion, anu culture are extremely important in the educa- 
tion of indian children, and native languages are the most important vehicle for teach- 
ing concepts in those areas. Indian students need more than the Three R's, we were 
told, they need to have the chance to converse with teachers m their own language. 

Many adults who learned Pima or Papago or Hopi or Navajo before they learned 
English felt that success in English was the only way success in life could be acliieved, 
especially where that success meant the ability to deal on the white man's terms. 
Consequently, large numbers of young people were, not taught their own languages m 
tlieu' homes, and, given the imiversal scarcity of Indian teachers, were not likely to find 
many experiences in those languages in school, especially where those languages have 
been discouraged. 

Navajo parents were especially insistent on the need for bilingual experiences 
tliroughout school as well as the teaching of Nav^o as a second langu4[c for those 
Indian youngsters who had little or no background in Navajo. While they also 
supported the teac?ung of English as a second language, pravided biIingual/bicllltur^d 
approaches were not sacrificed, they told of little children coming to school for the first 
time unable to speak or understand the teacher, ultimately learning only rudimentary 
English and completely inadequate Navajo. These parents felt that it was entirely 
possible for youngsters to gain skills in both languages, and th^it shortcuts should not 
be permitted if children are to grow up understanding their own cu! aire and at the 
same time getting along well in the world that is. 



LANGUAGE 
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la iiiaay iiidiaii tribes, a kmc! of gene;atioii gap exists along language The 
oI*i people still ^peak the oid language and aie hiipatiant ^vith tiieir children, now 
parents, wha do not, and with tlie yuung people, wiio are anxiDU^j to kmi the old 
iaiiguage but who leiirn slang veii^lons. One hi^h school senior in Tuba City told how 
h^r mother qyjki^ English ai home, ^ d Anglo liitinds, bwt now wants her *o learn 
Navajo* 

Some old people me waiy of the teaching of kngiiages and cultures in the schools, 
and feel tiiat they do not want non Indians mtjorpr^tiug the language and the religion in 
Older iliat they not be lost* The esaniple was given of the Hopis* attepvits to rnanu- 
faeture and sell their fhie Kachina dolls, sa^Tcd to their religion, only w see whitf; 
manufacturers set up assembly line production to sell counterfeits* They think thw 
same thing can happen if the language, culture, and religious customs aiv reicjgated to 
the schools, and that these things sliould be kept in the homes. 

Foriunaiuly^ tli<»re are efforts to retain tlie old Indian Uieratxjre and songs before 
they are ^'nally lost, and Indian poetry is a popular activity in some schoolst Patents by 
and large insisted that they wanted both proper English and proper Indian taught to 
their children. 

Outstanding attempts to retain the old lanjjiuage and stories are bcmg made at 
Navajo Community College, which lias become a major publisl ing source for original 
material. Currently, attempts are behig made \o develop a dictionary to assist in 
dcfinif^g the Navajo language, one in which the umplcx sounds can mean a number of 
different things. 

Kayeuta administrntors iiidicuted their hope to develop within the next five years 
a completely coordinated bilingual/bicultmal program with children workhig with both 
languages simultaneously. They envision at least three classrooms vWth English 
dommant in one end of the room, Navajo in the othev. There arc difficulties, however, 
over and above obtaining qualified teachers* A rec^.nt proposal under Title VII was 
made to train bilingual teachers, but funding was mvt available* 



CULTURE , 

The Task Force heaid testimony that indicated that stages of cultural awareness 
are far dif fi:rent on different reservations* 

In the case of the Papagos, we were told that many of the children do not even 
know that they are Indian, that at least 30 to 40% of students iti the schools do not 
speak Papago, and that moves are on^ly beginning now to bring cultural awareness to 
young people. The ''Cultural Awareness Program for Papago** was funded this year for 
only $23,609, but enough to liire Joe Enos, a former senior at the University of 
Arizona* Working wi*h the schools, he teaches cultural amreness classes, is collecting 
(itories and informai^ion from the old people, has developed a Tapago flag» and is 
helping people understand the names and history of the eleven Pap:.godistricts« With a 
severe sliortagr of textbooks and prmted Materials on Indians^ let alone in 'he Papago 
language, he is hopeful that recent tribal approval of a Papago alphabet will provide a 
basis for developing further understanding* In all of the sites visfi.ed by the Task Force, 
the USOE decision to regionalize bilingual materials centers under Title VII has 
severely hampered existing materials development program* 

In Tuba City, the Task Force heard testimony that there was no plaimed adtural 
awareness program as part of the regular school cunicuhim, and some parents felt that 
teachers were afraid to teach ciiltural awaiencss because of fear of contradicting or 
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ofiendhig Indian students. In Rayeuiu aud VoH l>(ifiuni;c% muterials devciopment 
progmms have been bloc!keU by the legiouali/zatioii of Title VII, mid t\mi^ h leiir that 
what is geiiciaiod locally will be given to people iu other aicus and loualiitiitjrest will be? 
depleted. ^ ^"^^^ 

%■ Things taught in school are often in ditoct conOictlvith things taught by parents, 
the Task Foree was told; and the disparity widens 4^ childiun grow up, with the 
resultmg dropouts, absenteeism, and alcoholism— and people wonder why. 

In the case of the Hopis, the Task Force was told that the history of the schools 
influenced the ways they were perceived. After the original mission schools were 
established over a hundred years ago, the Indian Service came in and set up schools to 
g^t children to learn things the "American" way* Until recent yearSj the primary 
emphasis of school has been on indoctrination and parents see the school as the place 
where you learn white men*^ things. Many parents view success in life as being based on 
a good Englisii foundation. The parents, we were told hold respect for educators on the 
basis of thek education ^^nd the-position theyJioM, and OQt usually question what 
is happening in school, even if they do not like the teachers. They believe that tradi- 
tional tilings should not be taught in school beciUise the scfasjoi is the white man's 
thing, and tfte traditional tilings will be lost if they are given away. 

Navajo parents talked of encouraging the children to know both ways and to pick 
the best of each. Many old ways are now forgotten, they feci, but it is appropriate for 
the school to do what it can to restore them in the minds of the young people. 

While most students arc proud of their cultures, we were told of students who 
would not dance their tribal dances in the school even though thty would participate 
in the dances of other tribes. We were told that some students, perhaps many, have 
been ashamed to wear the Navajo knot, to dress or speak Navajo, and that Hopis were 
ashamed to be unable to speak English well in dealing with professional people. 

Language, history, music, religion, and culture are all vitally important in the 
education of Indian children, but, in addition, to these, most teachers reportedly also 
do not understand problems of young people with respect to individual aggressiveness, 
competition, and activities requiring the individual to stand out from the group. 
Several individuals expressed concern thi'.t learning and discipline be based as much as 
possible on f roup values. 

The low visibility of militant activity should iiot be misleading with respect to the 
desire of young people to know and participate in their Indian heritage. Several persons 
suggested that people jomed groups like the American Indian Movement (AIM) because 
they had lost part of their Indian heritage and wanted to regain it; while on the 
reseivation the people had their heritage yet and could be secure in it. Nonetheless, the 
desire for maintaining and preserving the traditional ways is no less strong in what may 
appear to be the absence of militant activity. 



ACCREDITATION AND CERTIFICATION 

Problems relatmg to teacher certification and institutional accreditation are 
unique in public school systems on Indian reservations. Because of the general lack of 
certified teachers who speak Indian languages or who are closely familiar with Indian 
adtural values, a dire state of educational neglect persists. 

Many groups have tried to remedy the problems of Indian children in unfamiliai 
settings by bringing in Indian consultants, teacher aides, and paraprofessionals, but 
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such devices cither skirt the hvw or disguise the underlying problem of schools and 
educational practices which are not and never were designed to serve the needs of 
Indian children. The empktyment <tf bilingual aides to work in classes under the super- 
vision of white teachers is the most common approach, but, as Robert Rocssel at 
Chinle says, "We can fudge a little bit and get them in, but that's not solving the real t 
problem." 

Part of the problem lies in the fact that non-Indian accreditors are required to 
apply rules developed essentially for non-Indian schools. There can be little argiunent 
that traditional teacher education programs which train for traditional educational 
settings do not necessarily provide learnings which will help teachers cope with existing 
situations in Indian fsrhonls. The process of professionalization itself is a problem; even 
with the extensive use of teacher aides, some schools have found that professionally 
developed aides, let alone teachers and administrators, do not always relate well in 
ways that local, grass-roots-type, "uneducated" people can. 

Training programs for teacher interns are conducted in several university programs 
in Arizona, but usually either on the Navajo or Hopi reservations. As a result, graduates 
of these programs who teach on other reservations find that they are not necessarily 
well grouEided in differing value systems. Such programs should be decentralized so 
that more tribes take part. 

The North Central Association accreditors may be more sensitive to Indian needs 
than state accrediting officials in Arizona. We were informed that North Central is 
willing to approve Indian teachers without regulai- teaching certificates, but that there 
is a lack of positive influence at the state level with regard to loosening the present 
requirements. Navajo Commuhity College, in its commendable efforts to develop 
programs relevant to and controlled by Indians, has been accredited, the Task •'Vrce 
was told, by the North Central Association, but again not by the state of Airf^ona. 
Teacher associations, which have fought long and hard to improve certift ,tion 
standards across the nation, will have to look hard at our traditional positions on 
certification to determine ways in which present standards can be modified so thdt 
persons with qualifications to teach Indian students can have the opportunity. 

A similar problem relates to that of obtaining substitute teachers; because of the 
isolation of the reservation, substitutes who qualify under state certification. require- 
ments are simply not available in most cases. While persons with certification can be 
relatively easily found to substitute in urban school districts, such certification require- 
ments may be inappropriate on the reservation. 



HIGHER KDl'CAI ION 

Indian problems related to higher education were summarized as follows for the 
Task Force: 

1. The lack of Indian teachers and relevant curriculum in the public schools is 
matched in the higher education institutions of the state, although 
specialized programs in several of the universities aie being developed. 

2. Indian students who enter college in Arizona most often either drop out 
withm a relatively short tin.e or. if degree programs are completed, find 
employment in areas other than the reservation. 

3. There are inadequate counseling and guidance programs for Indian students 
on college campuses in Arizona. 
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4. Financial problems and luck of aduquate supoovtive service for Indian s^tu- 
dents cmuribiite to pmWems of Indian studcuiA» 

5. liigid degree and certification recjuuements do no*: account for either stu- 
dunt or triba* m^ds in some circumstances* 

6. Kducutional ncglcict ui elementary and secondary schools serving Indian stu- 
dents contributes^ to difficuHii^s faced by Indian youngsi*iv^ entering higher 
education prograjHS. 

Since entrance to cohege determines ultimately ll;e availabiiUy on the reservations 
of professionals, including doctors, lawyers, and others, who are competent and 
kiiowiedgeable of Indian \va)^, traditional approaches in establishing encrancij require- 
ments vand academic prer^^quisites are providing a disseivice to Indian needs. Dis- 
criminatory devices such the SAT, y\CT, and other college entrance examinations' 
should be discarded, especially in use with Isxdian students, in any institution of higher 
education receiving support from xliii state or federal gpvernnent because of their 
tendency to limit access to higher education and professional employment for young 
people who need more and better services rath^^r than btMng shut out. 

The Navajo Commiuiity College in Tsaile, established by act of Congress in 1971, 
and funded by grants from 'tederai and pvivaU' sources, was a higlilight for Task Force 
members among the sites visited. The GoUsge, originally begun in 19(>9, charges no 
tuition for Indian students, ;has an open admissions policy (with review of prospective 
candidates by an academic 'Standards boaid), provides food and clothing for resident 
students, and is charged l^y the State Board of Regents to emphasize bilingual/ 
bicultural education. Attem|ning to teach academically in two languages, the College 
has four beginnhig classes ii^ Navajo and an active Navajo and Indian Studies Depart- 
ment, with a number of excellent publications on Indian history and culture having 
been issued by the Navajo Community College I'ress. 

Yazxie Begay, one of the original founders of the college, expressed its philosophy 
in stating, "We are not attempting to build walls through the establishment of this 
College. We aie trying to knOck walls down. We only want what millions dt other 
Americans already enjoy, an4 that is our own college designed to serve our own 
needs." 

The problem of inflexibl'- state accreditation requirements with respect to the 
certification of Indian teachers is pointedly exemplified by the fact that NCC is 
accredited by the North Central Association, but not by the state of Arizona. 



CAREl^R EDUCATION . 

» ♦ 

The lack of available employment on many reservations, especially for young 
people, jhelps to maintain the feeling that schools are not doing the job. Indians living 
on reservations are acutely aware of cultural disorientation, unemployment, and 
alcoholism among those who have left for the cities. 

i 

Unfortun?.tely, career education for Indian students has almost always cither been 
lacking or inappropriate in preparing young Indian people for sun/ival either on the 
reservation or in non-reservation settings. 

The Task Force heard of one student sent to Sacramento for extensive training in 
electronics, but who could find no jobs in electronics on returning to the reservation. 
Too often, an "either-or** choice is presented; if an Incjian student wishes to remaii> on 
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the rcsenation, the educaiiou received in the school is almost totally unsuitable; if the 
student seeks advanced education or professional opportunities, it is all too often at 
the cost of **IiKliaa''Ucss** aiid return to the rcservatioii is vhtually impossible. 

Parents told the Task Force that they want students to "fearn our own vvav" so 
that they caii survive if they return to the reservatioriironi buibu'ie. They want Indian 
crafts, Indian weaving, Indian horne economies^. leaUicrwurk, silverwork, Indiati 
agiicaltuie, Indian nursing, Indian carpentry, ami mcchdnics and carpentiy taughv to 
young people in order that they eau live well at home, rather than receiviiig Anglo 
subjects not suited for the local mores ami ways of life. A desifc was expressed by one 
parent for a big farm to be established at the school so young perscms could liave fresh 
vegetables and milk and bring better farming techniques to t!ie home. 

At' Navajo Community College, the feeling was expressed that conditirns are in 
transition/ that the tribe is beginning td^Ietern^ine rnanpov;er needs on the jyiervation 
rather than the colleges. Increased Indian control of behoofs will offer part of the 
solution, but the need w^as also expressed for students to have exposure to professions 
other than leaching which mu needed on the reseivation ^medicine, scientific voca« 
tions, etc) 

{ . ' 

PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 

f '■ 

it liaa been said that busiHg, so controversial in sonie parts of the country, has 
be«n the gjcatusi educational equalizer ever developed titrough its use in bringing 
isolated ii^ml ehildien to attend public schools. Certainly this is true for the Indians, 
altliough oilier kinds of problems have developed. . 1* . 

Some Stuarts on Indian resei^ations arc bused as much as 60 miles each way 
every day that the bus travels. The buses often break down because of bad roads on the 
reservation. Roads are untravelable in bad weather and when the snow melts or when 
there aie flash floods. Students often wait at the bus stops, not knowing whether or 
not ihc bus is coming. 

Arizona public law provides that students living within one and a half miles of the 
bus route shal'. attend public school. Those living beyond that distance ha.<fc the clioice 
of beiny carried by their paients in pickup trucks or on horseback distances of 10 to 15 
miles to the bus stop— or attending a BlA bu?jding school sometimes perhaps 500 or 
more miles away. One Navajo boy, a high s hool track champion, ran 12 miles each 
way to and from the bus stop each day. 

Costs for traiisportation are high; Tuba City reported spending $195,000 for high 
school students and $102,000 for elemental^ students for 1974-75. This year is the 
first tliai the state has picked up school transportation costs, and it remains to be seen 
liow much of the cost for mileage and maintenance will remain to be taken out of the 
general operating costs of the district. Prior .to this yeai', instructional costs were also 
expected to cover busing costs; but Indian districts, because of the distances and the 
bad roads, can be expected to have higher costs than Other schools. : 

In Fort Defiance, 51% of students whose parents reside within the district attend 
the public school; others either don't go to school or are forced to go to boarding 
school. Tlie major problem is the lack of road maintenance by BIA and the failure to 
appropriate funds for building new roads which could reach remote areas. When 
parents wt«; surveyed as to whether they would send their children to the public 
schools if there were roads and a boarding facility at the school, an overwhelming 
affirmative response wuii feturned. Some parents expressed the suspicion tliat tlicBIA 
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h&& moved slowly in building and improving roads as a means of slowing down the 
transition to the public schools and protecting 13IA jobs and. bureaucracies. 

In all the reservations vi.sitcd by the Task ^orce, a minimum of 80 to 90% of 
students were buscdgCach day, usuaily^^for long dirtances. 



Although conditions are changing, the Biueau of Indian Affairs still controls the 
educational systems of most American Indian communities. Of 200 Indian com- 
munities nationally with BIA education programs, only 29 have direct control. In 
1969, the BIA had contracts Vv'itli four communities to run their own schools. By 1974 
there were only 13 such cojitracts. At the present time, only 16 tribes have contracts 
for administering Johnson-O'Malley funds and 15 administer higher education assis- 
tance programs. 

In BiA schools, the community seldom participates in the planning of curriculum, 
choice of textbooks, or educational objectives, and the educational programs &d<lom 
include the ailture of American Indians. Only recently have Indians been promoted 
into administrative positions. ' 

Teachers are usually selected from ^a natioiv ' seivice roster and may or may not 
fit the local community. With no special programs established to give tcachurs the 
preparation necesliary for working with Indian children either by the BIA or the 
unive(:SiUes, considerable cultural conflict often occurs between teachers and students, 
and teacher turnover is high. In the absence'^of locally-controlled school boiu-ds, parent 
participation is rare, ahhough involvenient of parent advisory commhtces is being 
begun in sonic instances. Farther, since BIA hiring of teachers under federal civil 
service regulations does not require certification, inadequate grounding in educationttl 
methodology, history, and philosophy is too often the case. 

(f 

There are basically three-kinds of schools on Indian reseivations, public, BIA day 
and boarding schools, and missionary schools. In the absence of adequate cdttcational 
facilities in the past, there wa." a need in sqt)fte cases for the boarding and the dturch 
schools, but there is little rersot. aow for the'if^continued existence if public schools are' 
to be given adequate facilities and support to provide good education for Indian 
children. 

Boarding schools sometimes provide valuable services«-there is water and food for ' 
children, clothing, no transportation problems. If the home has been broken, children 
can receive care. The average expenditure per child in a BIA school was reported as 
around $3,600, as against a public school expendhure on the reservation of slijihtlv 
more than $1,100. . '• 



There kre reports that BIA will close its large Intermountain School in Utali and ' 
cancel contracts with peripheral districts in the next few years. If planning begins now, 
the public schools may be able to absorb most of the students returning to reservation 
schools. If funds are not provided now to prepare for the transition, there will be even 
more inadequate facilities for students, a total lack of housing for new teachers, and a 
coniplcte unreadiness to receive the influx of students. 

In the cas'. of the Hopis, the tribe is planning now to build their own high school 
on the reservation, rather than send students to,boaiding schools or to the peripheral 
towns, so that they can restore discipline, stop drug use, and teach children the tribal 
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LEGISLATION AND FUNDING 

The unique claim of Indians on buth the United Siat€s Govermnenl and the stale 
of Arizona is based on treatlts-^sigiicd by the Indian tribeti and the federal government 
and on laws passed by Congiess" allocating special fu.ndb for Indhui education and 
providing state and federal citizenship rights for Indians* 

In almost every treaty the federal government promised to provide Indian 
children with an education, and Gongrejis for the past 170 years has allocated funds for 
children in rejicrvation, boarding, and public schools. Until recently, only three federal 
prugianib (ijti{>act aid, Title I of ESEA, and Johnsun-O'Mallcy) existed to support 
Indian education. State assjstance to support Indian education is based this year on 
average daily membership (ADM)/a change tliis year from the older system of com- 
puling state base support on average daily attendance (ADA), which penalized Indian 
schools because of their higi^ absentee rates due primarily to transportation difficulties. 

Impact Aid 

c Indian children ai'e among those who qualify for federal funds under the federal 
impact aid program because their parents live and work on federal property. Tiiere are 
two pai'ts to this assistance: Public Law 874, which provides funds for general 
operating expenses, paid instead of local ta?ccs, and Public Law 815, which is supposed 
to provide revenues for school construction in districts where there are federally 
connected children. , 

Impact aid funds could provide significant support for local schools in improving 
Indian education; but . when districts discriminate in their allocation of educational 
Services the result is that the funds often do little or nothing to improve the opijyr- 
tunities of Indian children. ^ j^^y 

Although the intent has been that funds be available directly f<ir local districts, 
Arizona has in the past deducted both P.L. 874 and 815 monies from the staters basic 
support grants, an action which the Task For^c believes is both contrary to the intent 
of the laws as originally passed and violative of equal protection requiretftents in the 
distribution of state resources. 

Until this year the procedure for determining state basic support was, as told to 
the Task Force, that an expert from the State Department of Education would meet 
with local school officials, review anticipated revenues from federal funds and local 
tayf^s, and then provide an arbhrary determination as^to the extent of the state con- 
tribution. Such a procedure would be directly contrary* to the new guidelines for 
Johnson-0*Mallcy adopted this past year. 

In the case of P.L. 874, an amendment was passed by Congress in 1974 making it 
permissible for the state to subtract this money from its level of basic support, and the 
Arizona legislature adopted State Law 1101, which provides «\at the state may 
subtract P.L. 874, JOM, or any other monies on a discretionary basis\f federal law will 
permit. According to several sources, the state is not presently subtracting the P.L. 874 
or JOM money, but the axe could be lowered at any time. No move has been made to 
compensate districts for revenues improperly taken by the state in the past which 
would have permitted improved educational opportunities and better physical plants. 

The stale has taken the unfortunate position that school construction on the 
reservations is a matter of federal responsibility. In the case of P.L. 815, funds have 
been slow in coming and have been assigned to districts by the federal government only 




on a priority bnzl: Accordingly, the Task Force was astounded lo find tiial as many as 
haif or more of resen-ation children arc assigned to temporary facilities (trailerji, 
portable classrooms, etc.) when they attend the reservation schools in the public school 
districts. On the basis of visual observation, however, the BIA docs not seem io have 
the same difficulty in finding funds for school construction. 



Johnsun-O'.Mulley 

♦ 

The Johnson-O'Malley Act of 1934, since amended, is a federal education 
program designed solely to benefit Indians, with federal money provided to stales so 
that they may educate eligible Indian students in public school systems. The Act is a 
suppietuenial program designed lo meet needs of Indian children not being met under 
other federal programs. JOM money is, under regtdations adopted in August. 1974, 
su/tplemental and is not intended to sufJi^kmt other sources of aid. Contracts may be 
entered into with a slate, school district, or Indian corporation for: 

1. Supplemental programs, with funds distributed among the states on an 
equitable basis. 

2. Operational espendiiures under CKtraordinary circumstances. 

Contracts may now authorisse operational expenditures only when the school district 
■ establishes the following: 

1. That it cannot satisfy the applicable minimum state standards in the absence 
of such funds. 

2. That it has made a reasonable tax effort with a mill levy at least equal to the 
state average. 

3. That it has fully utilized all other sources of financial aid, including all forais 
of state aid, P.L. 874 payments, and so forth. The state aid contribution per 
pupil must be at least equal to the state average. 

4. There must be at least 70% eligible Indian enrollment in the district or 
school served. 

Districts which meet these requirements are known as "major impact" districts, and 
include most public school districts on Indian rese^'ations in Arizona. Despite the 
expressed intent of the Act to deal only with Indian needs, JOM money has tradi- 
tionally been used by school districts to supplant their general operating funds, thereby 
periiaps benefitting the system but not necessarily providing iniprovements in programs 
for Indians. In 1968, the Governor of Arizona signed State Bill 2, which required that 
state basic support to school districis be directly reduced by the amount of JOM funds 
received on each child. Although current JOM regulations prohibit such supplanting, 
again no effort has been made to restore funds to districts which were lost because of 
such practices. In addition, the state JOM allocation pays the costs of operating the 
Division of Indian Education within the State Department of Education rather than 
the state itself. While this practice is permissible under the law, the total state }0M 
allocation is reduced by the costs of the office, making fewer funds available at local 
levels fur Indian children. 

In a further set of ironies, the superirnposition of administrative layers, in addi- 
tion to creating red tape, duplicate sets of files at various levels, delay, and confusion, 
means that basic decisions are made at federal, regional, state and county levels before 
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the fluids even get to the loeal districts. hrKayenta, the district has had to borrow to 
make up for funds pi;cseiitly in the bank in Phoenix but not yet allocated tlirough the 
channels to the district. Interest cost will be S 10,000 on money already theirsi In Fort 
Detiance, the Window Rock district has been charged $5,000 for administrative 
services for processing of funds by Apache County, money agahi taken out ol' the 
education of ^.nildren. Rutlier thun providing funds directly to the district, the County 
controls their disbursement, making it necessary for Fort Defiance personnel to drive 
no miles each way every two weeks just to pick up pay cheeks ;:>r teachers, and even 
fmther m other districts in Apache County. Both transportation and county fees for 
the services come out of education funds for students. 

Altlioiigh costs of pupil transportation are finally being supplemented by the state 
instead of from local instructionjd funds, additional care needs to be taken to find 
other sources of funds for activities which would not be expected to be covered out of 
such funds in other districts. Teacher retirement is one examnle of funds which contc 
out of the general school budget of reservation public schools.'ln Apache County, 56% 
of the taxable property is found on the reservation. The County collects tiixes from the 
reservation property, but pays nothing back to the reservation schools. I'he result is 
that reservation taxes provide .-etirement supplements for teachers m non-Indian 
schools off the reservation, but reservation schools are required to pay tlieh own 
teacher retirement costs out of their JOM allocations. The same problem occurs in the 
case ot housing for teachers and other employees. Unable to obtain funds to maintain 
budding programs in anf case, JOM money is used, together whh other funds 
ostensibly intended to improve instruction for Indian children, to build and mamtam 
housing rented to teachers. With anticipated enrollment gains from reductions in BIA 
school functions in the next few years, tUsuitts wUl find it impossible to provide 
adequate housing for employees, already a serious problem. 

Changes in JOM regulations this year and in the state equalization formula have 
created another mipossible situation for the major impact districts, and predictions 
were consistently heard by the Task Force that without substantial changes in the 
provision of financial assistance, there Would be no public systems on the reservation 
withm two to five years. Chmle, for example, reported going $659,000 mto the red last 
year, and this year the JOM allocation was only half the amount anticipated. In 
Umdow Rock the state allocation was cut around $200,000, and it will receive half the 
money expected. Ganado went as much as $1,000,000 behind. Tuba City estimates 
that It will be bankrupt m two years unless conditions change. 

Title I 

J51 J^'nlLm^^''' Elementary and Secondary Education Act has provided around 
$ ,500,000,000 annually to school districts aa-oss the country for compensatory 
education programs smce its passage in 1965. Title I provides financial assistance to 
local school districts for supplemental educational services to economically and cduca- 

mal^v iLhIT bf.?V^*^ '^^'^ Poverty and unemployment in 

many Indian commumties, Indian chddren are especially reliant on Title I assistance. 

Until recent years Title I funds, contrary to federal guidelines, were used to 
supplant local and state funds rather than to supplement existing revenues in nrovidine 
compensator semces to economically disadvantaged children. As with JOM and 
irnpact aid. Title I funds are funneled tlirough the state. The cost of operatmg the state 
rule I office is taken from the state allocation. Given inadequate base funding for 
schools m the first place, and since Title I is among a number of so-called "categorical" 
programs requiring use of funds for supplementary purposes only, the resuh is a 
financial imperative to track and segregate Indra»i children hito special classes. Fort 
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Defiance, which expected to get $270,000 in Title I this year, will not receive any 
money for compensatory programs. 



Title IV 

Enacted in 1972, Title IV (the Indian Education Act), provided financial 
assistance to local educational agencies to develop and carry out elementary and 
secondary programs to meet special educational needs of Indian students. Title IV 
provides for acquisition of necessary equipment designed to meet Indian children's 
needs, preser\'ice and inservice training for teacherii of Indian children, educational 
enrichment programs, vocational instruction, comprehensive guidance counseling, 
bilingual/bicultuial programs, special health and nutrition services, and adult education 
progiams. The definition of Indians under Title IV was changed in part to encourage 
improvement of services to Indians living in urban areas and off the resiervations, 
thereby increasing greatly the number of persons covered under the legislation. The 
Office of Education, which administers Title did not request increased funds for 
FY 1973, to cover the cost of servicing the increased numbers of Indian students. As a 
result, there was a reduction in the per capita estimated federal payment from $112 
down to S75 per child in 1974-75— a catastrophe for districts already under severe 
financial pressure. 

Title VII 

Title VII, the Bilingual Education Act, provides assistance for development of 
bilingual/bicultural materials. At the present time the Office of Education plans to take 
all materials development components out of local projects with six regional materials 
centers affiliated with universities to be organized to handle materials development for 
as many of the language groups involved in bilingual education as possible. The intent 
is to establish not just clearinghouses, but centers where the whole process of materials 
development from creation to distribution would take place. The l*ask Force heard 
many expressions of concern about this development, which many parents and cdu- 
catora felt would cripple existing local efforts and altogether discourage local participa- 
tion. After all, they reasoned, how much time could people spend traveling to and 
from the regional laboratories to provide input, and how could that be translated back 
in ways that would stimulate locsJ interest and participation in development programs 
when fundamental policy decisions would be made so far away from home? 

Arizona 

Among thosf* states with large Indian populations, Arizona has had the worst 
reputation with regard to its handling of Indian programs and commif ment to bringing 
about effective programs for improvement of Indian education. The suppknting of 
state support monies with federal funds allocated to provide supplementary programs 
has already been discussed, and serious questions have been raised concerning whether 
the state provides equal allocation of resources for Indian children as required by 
federal regulations and statutes. Although the state ADM payments presently provide 
about S 1 ,600,000 of Window Rock's $3,800,000 annual budget, this can be contrasted 
with districts in New Mexico, for example, where state sources reportedly provide up 
to 84% of the money used in educating Indian students. Any litigation, of course, will 
present an additional financial burden to taxpayers and ultimately to Indian children. 

The result is that Indian children attend schools where the basic level of support 
from local, state, and federal funds continues to be totally inadequate and where 
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categorical and Hupplcinentaiy as^isiaiicc is too ol teii spent on the wrong children, tm 
pjogiams which are. not supplemeiuai, and wliidi do not meet the ncuds of Indian 
children. 

The continuation of categorical supplementary programs is necessary to ensure 
that funds intended for Indian students actually go" to them, and adequate audit trails 
and accounting procedures, reportedly not now being required by the Phoenix BIA 
District Office, may help to ensure that such actually happens. Another consequence 
of the presence of such programs, however, is that "grantsnianship" often becomes a 
primary determinant in the dispensation of federal and state funds. If a wealthy district 
can afford specialists who can write attractive proposals ajid if it has resources wliich 
provide additional political or influential clout, it has advantages in obtuininu grants 
and allocations which are not available to smaller districts, Grantsmanship shoiTld have 
less to do with the ability to obtain adequate basic support; and the entire system of 
categorical aid should be reviewed for its impact on districts serving Indian stiidents in 
this respect. Constjrtiunis of small districts with each other and with universities may 
provide one answer, but overall system reform seems more desirable to meet long-range 
needs. « o 

Teachers and children alike suffer from another inequity in Arizona slate law 
because of the legislature's 7% ceiling on school budget increases. With the number of 
Indian students in Arizona increasing at a rate of about 6% per year, and with the costs 
of inflation running at 13% or more, the schools arc in a losing situation. One result is 
that if supplementary funds made available through federal programs cause a district 
budget merease to exceed the 7% limitation, the difference can be cither <:iit from the 
state allocation or the district must negotiate with the state in order to receive tlie 
extra monies that were intended to provide seivices over and above regular school 
progi-ams.in any case, a thoroughly discpumgiag and indefensible situation. 

i 

Local Problems 

In Chinle, 34% of the general budget is spent on instruction, which includes costs 
of teacher salaries, as against a state average for school districts of about 67%. The 
difference js accounted for because public schools on Indian reservations have expenses 
that are not customary for other districts, including housing for employees, higher 
costs m supplymg water, excessive transportation needs, teacher retirement, adminis- 
tratiye costs for programs taken by state and county governments, telephone, and 
special program development for Indian needs. 

Until a few years ago, the process for determining local tax allocations Vas that a 
stale expert would come to the school, check out the proposed budget, deterSiine tlie 
assessment to taxpayers, and then negotiate the state allocation. One consequence of 
this practice may have been a lack of incentive for development of supplemental^ 
propams aiid a failure on the part of the state's fiscal management system to keep up 
with changmg educational needs. ^ ' 

Since Indian children need more money per capita than other children, a system 
whicn provides, even with extensive supplemental programs available, an overall school 
budget no better than other districts in the state is inherently unfair. The Window 
Rock average operating cost, for example, is about\$l,136 per chUd. and Chinle is 
s iglUly less, but the amounts available for instruction^k^osts are much too far below ■ 
those levels. , 

The new JOM regulations were ostcn'jibly designed to reduce both the level of 
basic support as well as the number of eligible school districts, and with funds no 
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longer availabli' for Jion-Indian stude. nimiy districts arc in a qiumdaiy as to liow it) 
operate when most of the available lonies in already inadequate budgets require 
spending only ior supjifcmentary programs. One obvious! solution is to improve the 
kvel of basic support from the statu so that monies intended as supplementary can be 
used that way without the dual effects of cutting programs and segregating children. 

Another irony is found in the differ .-nee in basic support between BIA schools on 
the reseivation (about S3,400 per cliild) and the public schools (about 1,1 00). With 
• inadequate resources expended for maintenance and road construction, and with 
obvious differences in physical facilities, the Indian-controlled public schools are at a 
severe disadvantage. 

Use of temporary facilities for educational purposes in reseivation schools is at an 
unconscionable level. Over 50% of children at Chinle are in temporary classrooms, 
usually trailers, and 48% of existing classrooms in Fort Defiance are temporary units. 
With school districts unable to build permanent facilities and districts .restricted from 
entering into lease/purchase agreements, the schools must cither buy or rent tempo- 
raries, a process which leads to school facilities being provided at the lowest possible 
cost rcgardles of quality or adequacy. 

In evaluating educational neglect for Indian students in Ariiiona, the deplorable 
conditions of the Yaquis in the Phoenix area and in Tucson deserve at least passing 
mention. Actually political refugees from Mexico, the Yaquis have no status witli BIA, 
having never been jrecogiiisied under federal legislation as being entitled to services 
provided for other Indians. Because Indian children born in the Uiiited States arc 
entitled to recognition as citizens of the state as well as the nation, special enabling 
legislation sJiould be passed to permit the extension of programs to meet their special 
needs. 

: The number of taxpayers on Indian reservations is vei7 low. There are only 20 
taxpayers in the Window Rock district, the Task Force was told, and only 7 in tlie 
Kayenta district. Indian citizens do not pay property taxes as a residt of tlie special 
status of the reservations, and they should not be rcqidred to do so. As the same time, 
present tax levels, because of the inadequacy of state support, are high; and means 
must be found to ensure equitable assessments in order to permit expansion of business 
and industry on the reservations, thereby incrcasmg the numbers of jobs available for 
Indian workers. Local taxes will not be sufficient to cover anticipated increases in 
school costs in the immediate future, and existhig busmesscs will be driven away or 
made insolvent if planning does not begm now. 

The Task Force learned of one unique situation on the Papago reservation. The 
important Hechla mine is located in the northern part of the reservation iii Pinal 
County, which is part of the (non-Indian) Casa Grande school district. The district 
receives property taxes from the mine rather than the Papago Tribe. Efforts to divert 
the tax revenues to the tribe, where they belong, were reportedly met with threats by 
Casa Grande officials that Papago students would be denied admission in the Casa 
Grande schools if the taxes were taken by the tribe. 

The Papagos, whose territory came under United States jurisdiction as a result of 
the Gadsden Purchase of 1853, have the unique distinction of never having fought the 
United States government. Consequently, they historically were not provided the same 
benefits as those acquired by other tribes in treaty settlements, and for a long period of 
time they were the only tribe which did not contVoI the mineral resources on its 
reser\'ation. Whether the Casa Grande/Hechla situation is a result of that situation or 
gerrymandering is not as important as seeing the Indian resources are controlled by 
Indian people. Mostly desert land, the Papago reservation yields relatively little in tax 
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base in any cose, and llie Papagos arc entitled tc iuceive the income from property on 
the rcservalion. 



RKCOMMENDATIONS 

The Task Force recognizes that conditions of Indimi education and the needs and 
desires of local Indian communities vmy from district to district, and that some 
specific reconnnendations may not be appropriate for or desired by some Indian 
gjoups at this time. At the same time, the Task Foice urges that each reconmiendalion 
be carefully considered as among alternatives in achieving better and more adequate 
educational programs for our nation's First Americans. The Task Force especially 
recommends that priority be given to the following areas of special concern: 



1. 



hicreased Indian participation and input in educational decision-making 
affecting Indian students. 



2. Increased assistance to Indian communities and to schools serving tndian 
students for improvement of instruction in Indian languages and in English 
and for improved programs leading to greater cultural awareness among 
Indian people. 

3. Provision of adequate financial support and assistance in meeting increased 
financial needs of sci?ools serving Indian children. . ' 

With these priorities in mind, the Task Force submits the following general 
recommendations as guidelines in developing programs and legislation to conquer the 
educational neglect that has so tragically characterized Indian education in Arizona and 
in the United States. 

GENJ RAL RECOMMENDAlIONS 

1. Effective involvement of local Indian parents, students, and tribai leaders is a 
fundamental condition in the provision of educational opportunity for Indian 
students. Every effort should be made to assist, train, dnd support such persons in 
their efforts to improve the quality of education being made available to Indian 
children arid adults. 

2. Tribal councils, parent advisory committees, Indian boards of education, and 
other legally-establishcd groups should have maximum authority foi making 
decisions concerning educational policies, financing, and expenditures. 

3. Non-instructional costs such as pupil transportation, teacher retirement, housing, 
construction, mid other special sei-vices not normally provided by school districts 
m non-Indian communities should be supplemented bv special appropriations by 
the state and the federal government. 

4. Schools should be developed as community education centers, both responsive to 
and reflecth/e of local input and needs, and curriculum should reflect local condi- 
tions and locally-developed educational objectives. 

5. Federal agencies with authority and responsibility for the allocaiiojt of funds for 
Indian education and protection of civil rights, including the Justice Department, 
HEW, and the BIA, sliould monitor, review, and take any necessary action with 
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regard to o^tabUshing accountability by stale and bcal officials for misust' or 
niisallocatiqn of funds designated to assist in til*; education of Indian students. 

6. Supplementary services to Indian yoiuig people sliould be provided iu programs 
operating both outside of and in cooperation with regular school chau^ ' to 
e.isure accommotiation to special needs. 

7. The Bill of. Indian Student Rights, recently adopted by the BIA, should be 
expanded and implemented in every school receivhig funds for the education of 
Indian Students. 

8. Persons speaking local Indian lan«^uages should be employed as teachers, school 
administrators, counselors, teacher aides, home-sehool liaisons, and in other 
positions, in the schools where peer and authority contact with Indian students 
luid parents can occur. 

9. Construction and maintenance of roads on !nuian reservations should he ini- 
proved and expanded. 

10. School systems should be coterminous with Indian reservations, at the option of 
local Indian groups, and decentralized so that schools will be available to scpanUe 
villages, chapters, distiicts, or pucWos within the reservations. 

11. BIA boarding ^md day school facilities should be turised over to local public 
school districts controlled by Indian people, with maintenance of adequate 
financial support and with construction of boarding fecilities and dorniitorics on 
or near school campuses so that reservation children can remain, closer lo home. 

12. Special efforts must be made in training, recruiting, and up-graiiing Indian teach- 
ers, teacher aides, and other persons so as to take over cducation^i responsibilities 
in schools serving Indian students. 

13. Teachers should work with parents and tribal authorities to establish closer 
home-school relations and to develop approaches that will be more responsive to 
local conditions and needs. 

14. Classes and workshops in Ir^dian languages, history, and culture should be avail- 
able to both preservice and inservice teachers and should be mandatory for 
permanent certifictition for teaching in districts serving substantial numbers of 
- Indian children. 

15. Teaching conditions and benefits should be high enough and living conditions 
should be adequate in schools servuig Indian sti'.dents to attract and keep the very 
best educators. 

16. Federal, state, and private support for traming Indians as school administrators 
should be expanded immediately to provide for needs in districts where Indian 
citizens are ^xerdsmg expanded influci. ce. 

1 7. Priority should be established for support of locally-developed materials on Indian 
languages and cultures. 

18. Curricuhim should reflect the needs of students for identity with local languages 
and cultures and should be responsive both to students who do not speak Indian 
language as well as those Indian students who do not come from English-speaking 
backgrounds. 




lU. Basic msiuictbn in Imliaii language;} sliould be available al all levels of public 
schools scj viiig Indiaii students and for preservlce and insuivite tuadiurs of Indian 
students, with special assi.stance available for dcvubpnient of languages, ineiuding 
alphabets and dictionaries. 

20. Cukural awarerjuss programs siiould be available for Indians of all agus both in 
regular school programs ajitl in alternative programs. 

Accreditation and ccriification njquii'eujcnts at local and regional levels should be 
rospinisive to specid Indian needs. 

22. Career education opportunities- and preparation for careers both on and off t»»p 
reservations should be stressed in schools serving Indian students. 

23. Allocations sliould be provided now to prepared for rising enrollments of Indian 
students in public school systems on the reseivations, including purchase of 
materials, housing and school construction, '.nd training programs. 

24. Bilingual/bicuhurai education, English as a second language, and Indian as a 
second language should be available, in p'V elementary schools serving Imlian stu- 
dents. 

25. State restrictions on the use of and diversion of monies made available for supple- 
mcntary programs should be terminated, and state allocations for base support for 
Indian students should be at least eqiuvalent to any other districts in the state. 

26. State base support for Indian schools should be sufficient so that funds nitended 
as supplementary will not be needed for supplanting of either st.^tc or local funds 
m providing education for Indian students. 

COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

1. State and federal legislation should requu-e the addition oi' Indian school board 
members in major impact and peripheral districts where Indians are not selected 
through regular election processes. { 

2. Pat-ent Advisory Committees in federal Title programs should have policy control 
and veto power over expenditure of federal funds. 

3. Assistance should be provided on request in estabUshing and training village 
chapter, and community education committees. 

4. Educaitional personnel, including cspcciaUy teachers and school administrators, 
should seek every opportunity to attend meeUngs of parents under whatever 
circumstances may be appropriate. 

5. National organizations could individually or jointly sponsor conferences and 
workshops to train parents for involvement^nd in Cederal program development. 

6. Ornbudsmen should be appointed or elected to advocate for parent and student 
rights in school matters. 



7. Ruents should be invited to aticnd classes in school with their children (and 
separately), and should be provided with free transportation, and food. Such 
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classes could be provided in basic skills readings writing) as Wi*ll as adult education 
and college prcj)aratory classes. There a^ulcl also be classes in new math, the 
metric system, and new curriculum developments for parents. 

8. Tribal means of selrxling leaders, when different from non-Indimi customs or 
' expectations, should be honored. 

9. School leaders must see to it that Indian parents understand the school is theirs, 
not "The Little White Man*s School." Parent representatives must be chosen from 
the chapter or village level, not appointed. 

10, Conferences and workshops on parent and students rights arc needed. 

U. Special days for parents to attend school, with free lunch and transportation, can 
be provided. 

12. The HEW Office of Civil Rights, the Justice Department, and the.Burcau of 
Indian Affairs should evaluate districts serving Indian students which have little 
Indian involvement to determine compliance with voting rights legislation and 
non-discrimination requirements in employment and treatment of students. 

13. School programs could be offered on a year-round basis to provide special pro- 
grams, courses^ and activities not possible during the winter time and to offer 
additional opportunities for both pai'ents ar students for education. 

14. Indian parents should be consulted at all times in planning educational objectives 
and formulating long*range development and building programs* 

15. Wlierever |>ossibIe, direct funding to tribal councils established as local education 
agencies should be provided. 

16. Decentrali25ation of schools to the point of recognition of local district village, 
cliapter, authority should be encouraged. ^ 

THE STUDENTS 

1. Programs such as Educational Talent Search should be funded and expanded so as 
to seek out interested youth and provide guidance and assistance^ in obtaining 
vocational counseling and higher education opportunities. 

2. Corporal punlghment should be abolished in all schools serving Indi^ students. 

3. The Bill of Indian Student Rights sliouid be expanded, under contract by the 

BIA, to all schools receiving Indian students. 

» 

4. Suspensions an J expulsions of students for reasons other than safety in the 
schools should be eliminated altogether, with the development of alternative pre* 
giams to meet special needs of students not fitting into regular school programs. 

5. Indian high school and college students should have available special serx'ices when 
attending school away from home, including counseling, equal opportunity pro- 
grams, subsidised visits home, financial support, ombudsmen, and, of coursc^^ 
courses and subject matter related to tlicir own cultures. 

6. Teacher aides can be employed to ride school buses with young studcntg to assist 
O with special needs and emergencies. ^ 
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7. Tcachck's, counselors, and aides, spejJiing local languages and dialects, sliGukl be 
available' to visit the homes of students and to provide liaison with the school. 

8. There should be advanct^ contact with ch« home, preferably through personal 
visits, whenever student problems itre developing. 

9. Written communications with the hwme in certain connnunitias, when nccessiuy, 
. should idways be written in both English and the local language, and should be 

sent tlirough some means other than the child. If the communication is impor- 
tant, personal foliow-up by appropriate staff should be made. . 
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10. Realistic caieer education programs, stressing job opportunities both on and off 
the reservation, should be provided throughout the school experience. 

U. Curriculum should always be modified to fit the needs of students. While specific 
learning objectives should be identified, students should not be required to fit a 
pre-determined mold as in the past. 

12. Learning activhies should be developed around group cooperation, not competi- 
tion or individual aggressiveness. 

13. Schools should be built nearer the students, and new roads with better main- 
tenance should be provided so that they can get to school. 

14. Older people should be brought into the school in both peer and authority roles, 
•to be utilized in teaching respect for the old ways, providing a link with the 
cultural heritage through telling of stories and direct experience with the old 
hmguage. 

15. Schools serving Indian children should provide Indian dancing and games for 
recreation in addition to any other recreational activities. 

16. Opportunities for traming and upgrading should be systematically provided for 
non-certified employees. 

17. Dormitories should be provided on or near school campuses to provide for 
children livmg away from bus routes or whose transportation during bad weather 
is inadequate. Such dormitories should be provided on an optional basis for 
children from broken homes as well as for children who would otherwise be 
served in BIA boarding schools. 

18. The school must always show its respect for the values of the home and the tribal 
culture. • . 

19. Intergroup relatbns activities and ethnic studies programs should be provided in 
all schools, with special emphasis in those schools where conflict (white/Indian or 
Indian/Indian) is now occurrmg. 

20. Cultural awareness centers should be provided in each district serving Indian 
children, separately funded but working closely with the schools. 

21. Cultural awareness classes should be systematically provided for all Indian stu- 
dents and for other students on an optional basis, subject to the wislies of local 

- tribal off icjal&. . 
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22. School systems should Re deccntrali?,o(l so that schools can be Uuih to serve 
separate villages, chapters, or pueblos as desired by local conununitics, especially 
in the ease of the Ilopis. 



TEACHERS 

L Progiaiiis should be developed in cooperation with local teacher associations to 
\mtk witli teacliers on convmuriications and personal growth and to expand 
existing programs for inservice education. 

» • 

2. Teacliers should make every effort to visit homes and family members, to attend 
C-liaptcr or village meetings wlien itivited, and to gut to know the life styles and 
values of their students and their families. 

3. A consortium of school boards, tribal councils and/or tribal education com- 
mittees, and universities could assist in providing inservice education and graduate 
programs to teachers in isolated areas, preferably in cooperation with such 
ludian-cuntroUcd institutions as the Navajo Community College. 

4. A national effort should he sponsored to locate, train, and recruit Indian ul&^s 
and other professionals, with upgrading and career ladders programs for tiachp 
aides. Supplements cculd be provided to exemplary college programs nceti/^g 
specified standards on Indiisn-related curricuhim and training activities. 

5. Patents should be invited to visit classes, even to sit in on a regular basift in basic 
cuursijs. Teacher associations could sponsor special activities designed to help 
explain programs to parents and to improve parent-teacher understanding. 

6. Orientation programs for new teachers should be consistent, well>planned. and 
have specific objectives, preferably conducted in adequate time periods (summer) 
prior to contact with Indian children as well as throughout the teaching year. 

7. State universities could work in cooperation with tribal officials to develop^ 
" courses in Indian language, historyj culture, and teacher preparation programs 

designed to create understanding "of specific local cultures as well as riational 
Indian problems. i - 

8. Increased numbers of iuteniships and fellowships^ are needed to prepare teachers 
of Indian students for practical experience with specific tribes and specific local 
communities. 

9. Increased efforts to develop curriculum and methodology for tck<^ing Indian 
students should be supported. 

10. Courses in intergioup relations and understanding of India'n history, language, and 
culture should be mandatory for certification in Arizona teacher education pro- 
grams. 

11. Summer workshops and extended internship programs in educational method- 
ology and practice are needed for teacher aides. ^ ^ 

12. I'eacher salaries and bCjiiefits on Indian reservations should be high enough both 
to provFde attractive Ijiving st^^ 

teachers to work with jlndian children. Salary supplements provided by the state 
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or federal government might bc^ one answer, hut in any case, good teaihers 
desiring to work with Indtiui children should nol be penalized for their fioin- 
mUment. Pay and otfier benefits siiould be at least equal to the best disiricte in 
the state. \ 



13. If sthool districts have policies with discriniinatoty consequences such as thke 
requiring residence within the district, these should be removed or appropriate 
legal action taken. 

14. Sabbatical programs are desirable for all teacherV, but should be mandatory in 
order to provide opportunities for renewal and upgrading of resenation teachers. 

15. Ihe AEA or the State Department of Education could sponsor teacher exchanges 
between districts on a voluntary basis. 

hi Salarv. supplements could be offered to teachers with special experiences or with 
the ability to speak in both Englidi and the local language. 

17. Parent-teacher conferences should be perio<iic and regulai- but with provision for 
teacheis to tmvcl to liomes and isolated ai'eas to meet with parents. Transporta- 
tion costs and rekase time could be for such purposes and for attending Chapter 
meetings, etc. 

18. Teaciiers should be encouraged to bring classes to the students, through meeting 
elsew.ieie tlian tiie school campus, in different areas of the district, for example, 
or at cominujiit\ centers closer to children's residences. 

19. Classes could J e offered both, for children and adults at sites other. thaji in the 
school building. 

20. Teachers must set realistic goals for Indian students based on their mdividual 
needs, abilities, and aspirations, and teach to those goals. 

COUNSELING 

1. Additional programs are needed to train and upgiade professional counselors, 
especially Indian counselors for schools serving Indian students. 

2. Additional counseling programs and psychological sei-vices are needed especially 
through alternative programs operating separately but ih cooper^tioTi with the 
school system. Examples are the Educational Talent Search prugiam, the Gila 
River Native American Program, and California's Equal Opportunity Program, 
whsch provides minority young people to work with minority students in alterna- 
tive counseling programs on state university campuses. 

3. Additional job-training work-study, and apprenticeship opportunities need to be 
chaffncled through school p ogranis. •. 

4. There is a need for training confeiences and vvorkshops to bring together teachers, 
counselors, students, and parents to achieve greater understanding and response hi 
Indian cultural needs, work opportunities, and social problems. 

5. Family planning, social living, and other courses and services should be avai^ible 
in schools at the option of tribal coimcils and/or tribal education committees. 

CC7i 



ADMINISTRATORS ^''S 

Tlicre is an unmetUaie need for expanding federal and foundation support for 
training Indians as school administrators through internship and fellowship 
pmgranis, in non4ndian districts tis well as those serving large Indian populatioiis. 

Non-Indian sciiool administrators in distiicts serving Indian children should have 
' extensive grounding, as should ot'.ier professional staff, in Indian culturts history, 
language, and social orgonii'.ation. 

The BIA and civil lights enforcement agencies shouUlreview educational practices 
and services to Indian students in public and non-public schools, both in terms of 
overtly discriniinatory actions, as well as for the consequences of omission or 
commission in actipns which may be otherwise well-intentioned or consistent 
with legal requirements. 

University programs seiving administrators m districts serving Indian students 
should offer continuing courses in program development, funding, and imple- 
mentation under Indian-related legislation. 

* f 

Superintendents in districts sei-ving\Indian students should have available com- 
petent assistance and consultant help m business affairs ar d federal programs so 
that tlicy may he freed to work on educational problems in thear school districts. 

Superinicndents and other professional staff should have adequate preparation, 
' tlu'ough worksliops or educational courses, in working with community and tilbal 
education committees and parent advisory councils in Indian communities. ^ 

In the absence of an enforceable code of ethics am*ing school administrators, a 
system to enforce individual liability and accountability must be established 
where individuals knowingly paitiepate in the misuse of' Indian funds or m dis- 
cnniination against. Indian children. j 

Administrators in all scIjooI districts and especially in Indian school comnv^nities 
must be prepared to mset with local people and leaders and should encourage 
teachers and other staff to do likewise. 

/■ 

/ 

CURRICULUM 

"State anc^ federal enforcement agencies must monitor the impact of new special 
education programs on segregation and tracking of Indian students. . 

Ombudsmen siiould he available to assist in gettUig help for Indian midents and 
parents in their dealings with t|)0-educational sysiems and the colleges. 

Information on special education programs and special services should' be pub- 
lished in bilingual pamphlets and other publications and made widely available to 
Indian paients. 

The Arizona Department of Education should arrange for and reflect Indian input 
■ in adoption and approval of textbooks and learning materials used in Arizona 
schools. Olficials should review, in cooperation whh Indian parents and tribal 
officials, all educational materials now in use for ciUtural accuracy aiid relevance. 
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5. Courses and activities sliould be developed to teach Indian arts and (nafts, weav- 
ing, siKervvovk, leatherwork, home economics, carpentry, nursing, and agi'icukure 
in addition to traditional courses. 

6. Older Indians should be brought mto llie schools whenever j>os&ibIe id worl; with 
both elenieuiai-y and high school students. 

7. Cuniculum content, philosophy, and courses of study should retlect Indian iriput, 
philosophy, and needs. 

a. Dicultural and bilingual experiences should be available in all classes in major 
impact distrlcls. 

9. Curriculum nmst be revised to meet the individual needs of .students who speak an 
Indian kui^iiage as well ag ihose who luive little or no experience with the local 
Indian -language. 

10. Materials iu appropriate Indian languages and responsive to varying Indian 
cultures should be prepared and disseniinatcd for use both in the schools and in 
the homes. 

11. Alternatives to traditional certification must be developed to enable the espaji- 
sion of community-based education relevant to the circumstances hi load Indian 
communities. 

12. Conferences and workshops should be provided on iequ«3St to assist Indian groups 
in deveiopuig their own curriculurns, educational philosophies, and priorities. 

13. Control of Indian education, to the degree possible, should be transferied to 
Tribal authorities and removed from the state; hicludinj^j the diversion of funds 
tiiiougli state chaimels. 

14. Non-Indian public aud educational officials niUBt recognize that Indians are not 
only capable of, but have the right to Ket their own educational goals. 

15. Teachers and school administrators should cooperate in reaching out to local 
chapters, villages, districts, aiid isolated communities in attending meetings, pro- 
viding special classes, and establishing better communications with both students 
and parents. 

16. In order to help parents understand that scliool is importaiit, they should be 
invited to join reading, language, and mathematics classes with their children. 

17. C nses in Indian philosophy may be as important as courses in Indian language 
: I histoiy, when taught by Indian teachers and with the support of local Indian 
I .tders. 



18. Indian consultants should be retained to assist in removing Indian sterotypes and 
inaccurate information from learning materials, and to bring about factual, 
realistic inTormatioa on Indian liistory, contributions, and problems. \ 

19. Utilization of standardized tests with Indian students should be tightly regulated 
and should never lead to diflerentialion of Raining opportunities. 

20. Programs for pre-school Indian children should be available by age three. 



/ 
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1. Instruction in native American languages should be available in ^iH prcscrvicc 
education proj^^rani^, on an optional basi^ with credit toward temporary cerfilica- 
lion and should be mandatory for permanent certifieution of teadhers employed 
in major impact schools. - 

2. TeaeherH of Indian students should have the ability to eonvem* in, as well as read 
and write, the local language. 

3. The schools should respect the right of every student lo speai; any language used 
ai home without being pAinishcd, ridiculed, or discouraged. 

4. Experience in Indian a<; a second language should be provided in elementary 
grades together with extensive bilingual instruction for those Indian students who 
do not speal; a naiive language. 

5. Special financial assistance should be made available to tr|bjilgroilprand others 
for use in Hiigui.stic development of alphabet sy&tcniHofTndiau lahftiiagcs aiid for 
publication of materials in Indian languages. 

6. Asiiistance iiliould be provided for development of dictfonaiies so that the tribal 
languages can be stmidardi;«ed and retained. 

7. Instmction in Indian language should recognize the differences between the tradi- 
tional languages aitd slang versions. 

b. Optional courses in Indian languages shoidd be available botfi during and after 
school hours for both adults and children. 

9. If any tribal groups do not choose to have their language taught in the schools this 
should be recognized and honored* 

10. Clas.scs in aicas besides language should seek lo make use of Indian literature, 
poetry* songs, and history, and students should be encouraged to write their own 
stories, songs, and poems in traditional languages. 

«i 

11. Parents and school officials should insist that language instruction center on 
'^proper*' English or *'proper*^ Indian as the case may be, so that language skills 
can be consistently developed for use both on and off the reservation. 

12. Students in predominantly or all-Indian schools should have planned experiences 
in speaking English with non^ndians as one means of reducing accents and rein- 
forcing learning. Likewise, students should have consistent exposure to and 
t)pportunity to converse in traditional Indian languages. 

13. Hiring of old people as teacher aides nnd instructors in language classes can be a 
significant means of transmitting the traditionallanguagcs. 

14. KiXperiments might be conducted with simultaneous translation equipment in 
classrooms to dcu-rniinc practicuftty and replic ability of such instruction. 
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CUL1 URE ft©^ ^ 

1. Classes in Indian arts and euifts, skills, and vocational opportunities should be 
offered at all levels. 

2. Indian cultural values and experiences should be interwoven in learning activities? 
in all classes. Curriculum should be integrated, not "vvhite" with a Utile "Indian" 
added. 

«. 

3. Schools should recognize and adhere to diCfei-ences in cultural values. Eye eon- 
tact, for example, can be extremely threatening to some children, as con aggres- 
sive, comptititive, individualized activities in maiiv so-cidled traditional classes. 

4. Schools should teach comparative values of Indian and non-Indian culture, being 
pareful not to beeumc agents of indoctrination to any degree that absolutely 
cannot be avoided. 

5. Separately funded cultural awareness and material development programs should 
be maintamed on Indian reservatioui) atid in major impact districts, with regional 
centers and universities at most providing supps? consultation, and dissemina- 
tion. 

6. Regional materials development centers may serve the needs of some small groups 
unable to maintain their own programs, but programs should be decentralized as 
much iis possible so that development will not be impaired in existing and 
potentially Self-sustaining programs in local schools and commumtics. 

7. Student accomplishment in school should be encouraged, as much as possible, 
through group activity and support rather than through individual rewards and 
punishments. 

8. There is a continuing and great need for more textbooks, films, and other learning 
materials on Indians m both English and in specific Indian languages and 
alphabets. At the option of the tribe, assistance should be given in developing 
material, (and alphabets, where none presently exist). 

9. Cultural awareness courses for teachers of Indian students are necessary and 
should be mandatory for permanent certification in Arizona, if not prerequisites 
for mnial certification. 

0. It is extremely important that non-Indian teachers and school officials be careful 
that the school does not corrupt, distort, or co-opt Indian cultural and religious 
values To the degree possible, adtural programs in the "white man's sehoor' 
should be accountdble to tribal authority. 

1. Cultural awareness programs should teach both the values and his.ory of specific 
local tribes as well as understanding of other Indian cuhures and the interrela- 
itonships of Indian value systems, as in Najavo Comuiunity College's excellent 
Navajo and Indian Studies Department. 

2. A fundamental purpose of schools on the reservation should be to transmit 
knowledge and skills which will enable students to survive in contemporary 
society outside the resovation, as well as hi traditional Indiaii societies. 
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ACCREDITATION AND CERTIFICATION 

1. Alternatives in accreditation of educational institutions and teacher certification 
must be explored in order that schools serving Indian students can be more 
relevant to Indian educational needs. Among steps which could be taken now are: 

a. Adoption of state legislation similar to California's Exemplary Certificate 
Law, which permits certification for special purposes of persons with special 
qualifications oi "^r than traditional educational preparation. 

b. Knowledge of local Indian languages might be a substitute for some parts of 
normal teacher training requirements, possibly with credit toward regular 
certification granted for successful teaching esperience or cortipletion of 
special training progianis. 

c. Subsidies to universities or educational consortiums for preparing and up- 
grading teachers of Indians and Indian teachers. 

d. Improved teacher training programs relevant to Indian educational require- 
ments in colleges of teacher education. 

e. Workshops and seminars at reseivation schools offering college credit ^or 
participating teacher aides and others. 

2. Teacher exchange programs could be worked out between school districts in 
Arizona, with nor-Indian teachers gaining valuable experience by having super- 
vised experiences in reservation schools and reservation teachers and teacher aides 
having the opportunity to broaden horizons through experiences in other parts of 
the state. Teachers Jn existing year-round schools in Arizona could easily use time 
between terms for such purposes. 

3* When the nation faced Russian challenges in space and technology in the 1950's 
and 1960*s, the National Defense Education Act provided crash assistance in 
upgrading teachers in resident and non-resident programs with subsidies for educa-^ 
tional expenses and living costs* Such programs could be reinstated and expanded 
to develop qualified teachers and administrators for Indian schools. 

4. Standards for certification of substitutes should be flexible enough to recognize 
local needs on reservations, although courses and pro-ams provided in such areas 
should also be provided in order to transmit to such persons basic grounding in 
educational methods and philosophy* 

5. Tribal sovereigijty should be recognized at least to the point that, requirements 
could be negotiated between state and tribal officials so that qualified persons can 
be employed in the schools. 



HIGHER EDUCATION 

1. Joint programs, at the option of Navajo Community College and tribal officials, 
should be encouraged between NCC and state universities, for such purposes as 
improvement and standardization of curriculum in both types of institutions, 
inttrchanj^c and updating of information and development of coopci at ive efforts 
to support education of Indian students. 
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2. Opcii adniisslous for ludiau students sltould be c^stablished m policy m al! state 
:jiid publit-supponed private universities, with tuition arid personal expunses, if 
necessary, subsidized by the state or the BIA. 

3. Program affiliation beiwiit'ii NQC arid mm uaiverwties nvigiit be an uveaue to 
athieve aecreditation of Indian-coiUi oiled education in reservation conniiuaiiies 
such as Tuba City and Kuyenta, pai ticularly tlurough establishment of "outreach" 
programs in such communities and on the NCC cainpus. 

4. Means must be found to utilisje and obtain off ieial sanction of Indian persons 
without diplomas or degrees as msiructors in programs related to Indian needs. 

5. State legislation could alter current accreditation requirements restricting the use 
of non-certified teachers in hidian-related programs, with the understanding that 
there should be no diminution of quality of mslruction but rather that new means 
be tound to accredit persons with special skills. 

6. Greater involvement should be sought for Indian educators as advisors, consul- 
tants, and participants in university pre-service and extension programs. 

7. Additional supplementary and compensatory programs should be avtulable to 
Indian students on college campuses in Arizona, examples of which might include 
such alternative counseling programs as the Educational Opportunity Program in 
California, where young minority persons are employed by the state to work 
outsitj6 tlie college hierarchy to assist minority students of various groups. 

8. Efforts toward equali^.ation of Indian opportunity in higher education should be 
designed and implemented toward the objective of bringing about parity of 
college entrance and graduation of Indian students at the same level as the 
national average for all students in the next five years. 

5. A graduate institute of ludiaii languages, history, and cultur^ should be establish- 
ed m Arizona. 



CAREER EDUCAI ION 



1. There should be career education programs beginning at the earliest grades, 
tlu'ough ingli school and college, related to reservation life, including dry farming, 
agiicuiture, home economics, constmction, electronics, weaving, arts and crafts 
and nursing. t> 

2. Career education programs should help to develop saleable skills to assist in traiisi- 
tion to life oft the reservation at the option of the young person. 

3. Basic adult education programs are needed in local aieas, including reading, 
Lnghgh, Indian as a second language, mathematics, home economics, manual arts, 
and other areas. Parents should have the opportunity to attend classes with their 
children on a voluntary basis with separate supplements to the public school 
district to cover any necessary additional exp uses, mcluding transportation, 
tood. and mstmctional materials. Indian tribes and universities could establish 
jointly coordinated projects if tiibes v»reie funded to write contracts for such 
purposes. 
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StudtnUs should have the oppcntunity through field experiences to observe eni- 
pbyment Jiituaiioiis in a variety of^occupations both on and off the resci^^ationl 
Student exchange programs and college visitations would also be appropriate. 

Alcohol and drug programs which reach all corners ci tlie resei\'ation, not just the 
population centers^ are needed, and should stress employment preparation^ 
counseling, and referral. 

Increased vocational offerings through Indian*controlled institutions such as 
Navajo Connnunity College and Rough Rock Demonstration School should be 
separately funded. 

BIA and Indian-controlled public schools could be used on a dual basis as adult 
education centers. 

PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 

Efforts should be made to decentralize systems where possible and to biuld 
schools closer to Indian students. 

Legislation is needed to require more and better roads on reservations and better 
maintenance. 

Year-round schools would alleviate some of the transportation problems due to 
bad weather. 

Construction of boarding facilities on or nt?ar public school campuses would allow 
continuation of needed services to students living in isolated areas while per- 
mitting them to live closer to home under potcntiaUy more amenable «)nditions. 

Federal supplements under federal impact laws for pupil transportation might be 
appropriate because of the relatively higher costs of service on Indian reservations. 



THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Tribes should have the authority to select their own system of management to 
operate their schools. 

Allocations should begin now to prepare for the charigeover from BIA to public 
schools, including new housing, school construction, and equipment and textbook 

purchase. 

Education functions could be totally removed from BIA and placed with Indian- 
controlled public schools, preferably with the BIA providing assistance to ensure 
"adequate educatioijal facilities and teachers, boarding facilities, housing for teach- 
ers, etc. '- ' . 

As a minimum, parent advisory committees should be established in all BIA 
schools as a preliminaiy step to phasing in Indian-controlled boards of education. 

The BIA should assist in building schools closer to Indian populations rather than 
huge edifices as in Tuba City. 

The Indian Preference Act should be extended to schools contracting with BIA 
for seiviccs to Indian students until affirmative action goals are reached. 
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.7. BiUngual/bicuUural education, KugUsh as a second language, ajid Indian us a 
second language classes should be mandatory in all BIA schools and in schools 
contracting with UIA. 

8. Road syatems and maintenance must be expanded inimcdialely. 

9. As is the policy tor overseas schools operated by the Departmeitt of Defense, BIA 
and Indian schools should heat least equal to those in the rest of the nation, eveit 
if additional supplements by BIA to ensure equality of educational opportunity 
are necessary. 

1 0. i he BIA shov'ld begin to cover noninstruclional costs of public school systems on 
Indian reser\'atii<ns, including: 

a. Salary supplements to attract qualified teachers. 

1). Housing costs for teachers and other school employees. 

c. Retirement costs of teachers. 

d. Maintenance of present services in dormitories on or near public school 
campuses. 

e. Costs of new housing and other construction prior to closing BIA facilities or 
contracts with peripheral schools. 

f. Road construction and improvement and maintenance of school buses. 

11. Employment rights of educational staff involved in transfer of BIA facilities to 
public schools sliould he recognized and protected. 

12. The BIA should, in any case, be removed from the Interior Department. '• 

LEGISLATION AND FUNDING 

1. Building progiams must begin now to accommodate future increases in Indian 
students to be sensed in reservation schools, and funds must be appropriated, 
whether through release of current appropriations, new state and/or federal legis- 
lation, or diversion of monies in other programs. 

2. Indian children are entitled to semces provided all other state citizens; it is 
unconscionable that any supplementary funds supplied through federal or other 
sources could be subtr^^ted from state support to school districts serving Indian 
students. ■ 

■■ . . ■ . . ' 

3. .Slate support and revenue from other sources should be maintained at a level that 
will permit JOM and Title funds to be used only as supplementary resources as 
intended in legislation. \. 

4. Arizona's 7% limitation on increases in school budgets must be removed im- 
niafiatcly on all school districts, and especially on districts serving Indian stu- 
dents, bolh to account for inflation and to permit services to move to the schools. 

5. Under no circumstances should money to Indian schools from supplementary 
programs be reduced or in any way impact the level of state support, either in 
terms of state ADM payments or the 7% limitation. 
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6. Allocations by the stutc fur instructional pitrposes, including teacher salaries and 
benefits* should be standardised prior to school district receipt of funds from 
external sources. 

7. Tax levcnues from property localctl on an Indian reservation should be solely 
available to tribal governments, and diversions of taxes from counties or districts 
off veservutions should not be permitted to have an impact on services to Indian 
students. 

8. Regional materials centers funded under Title VII should be coordinated with 
existing and future materials development centers run by tribal groups, which 
should also receive adequate Title VII support to maintain indigenous, com- 
munity-based development programs, In any case, existing jirograms should not 
suffer because of any move toward regionali/ation, Indian persons, with 
governance input from tribal groups being served, shoiUd control any regional 

. centers involved in developing Indian materials. 

9. Where tribal governments, tribal education committees, m other authorized 
Indian groups desire, federal and state fimding should go dircntly to public school 
districts serving Indian students rather than through county and/or agencies. 

/ The existing superimposed administrative units at county, state, iiU regional 

/ levels are inefficient, and the process of getting resources to atudenb must be 

streamlined. 

.t , 

10. Interest earned on monies allocated tc school districts but retajji< d T'jr aiiy period 
of time by state agencies should be returned to the districts o i; .c stats should 

^ ' underwrite any interest cost on monies borrowed by school distrkis fn anticipa- 
tion of release of previously allocated funds. 

• \ 

11. State law should be amended to permit lease/purchase agreement by uj ^ 'cts to 
permit anticipated necessary building and housing expansion following iij. : aval 
by the Arizona Department of Education. 

12. Depending on the desires of Indian groups, boundaries for local educative 
agencies should be coterminous with reservation boundaries regardless of counts 
cr state boundaries. If such adjustment were to cause any change in student 
attendance, districts previously receiving Indian students should be required to 
accept students from the same areas for an indefinite period, at least until 
adequate and satisfactory facilities have been provided under control of the 
appropriate tribal groups. (The Navajo reservation, which extends into four states, 
could reasonably be designated as a single school district under federal jurisdiction 
and not within the jurisdiction of any state department of education or state 
regidations, should the Navajos themselves desire.) 

13. Non-Indian public schools and Individual school administrators in those districts 
should be held accountable for the provisbn of appropriate and equal educational 
opportunity for and the protection of the rights of Indian students attending 
those schools, especially where those schools receive JOM, Title I, or other funds 
intended to provide compensatory or supplementary services for those students. 

14. Workshops should be provided to train Indian parents, tribal officials, advisory 

conimittee members, and educators in major impact districts in program develop- 
ment, content and intent of federal and state legislation, and procedures for 
obtaining and maintaining effective community involvement. Such workshops 
should be available at chapter, district, and village levels on larger reservations as 
well as to each of the smaller reservations in Arizona. 
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15. An lutUau Tiusl Couacil AuUirrity should be sstriblished sg as to arovide 
indef>end<7iit legal coiui^cl and rojneseittation for the prc?seivatioii find prvtection 
of the natural lesnurcc rights of Indians. Although such a [iiuposid has been 
delayed hi the 8enu£c Interior eionrmiitee at the it^deral !evcl» a coiye.'ipoiidinq 
authority could ako mummbW ha established in the statu of .\iii4oi;>a. 

16. The prev;dt?ncf of temporary, outmoded, mid inadequate eduejtion facilities ii: 
many reset vation st.iools is ablion'cnt to any person's sense of decency. Buniclent 
funds shuuiti be pruvid<:d and relasitnl Lviidcr V.U HiB or yiuiblhig I ^ip»«i!on }>assed 
and irnpkmieraed imsnpdiaiely wo thai, tkcam and aueqiiatu sehnols coui|j.nablL' to 
tiiosc in awy district In diu country am be const mctcii. as qui'ddy as |>ossib|.:i. 
Funds for :uch i^onstruction sliould also \w provided reiroactivwly so as to indie 
up for neglect in ;;.-3.si years. 

17. Funds to eonsiru^^c yoarding acrlities and dormitoncs on or near public sebaol 
ciimpuses- should bj provided ln7mediatc'ly so that Gomiruetion can begin in 
unticipaiion of the iu is-^^ralle eliniiiiaiilou aiid/ov redu«tio-n of BiA-optu alcd board- 
ing schools and reduction &y dlnmiatiun of com tracts foi- {tlmeducatiojioi- iwlian 
siudests %viih ptripiicral sdiool disirict ' 

IS. I'eaoht'r housi.n:g and olkt. rH.i^hisirudional costs of majbr im|Tr.Li distiicts 
shoulu be siippomu tliroMirh UiA or state aliocations not uif-^vdud hr dcterniirui» 
tion of sohtol district gcncvul budj^ets, 

19. The sy&lert; of cutc^rorlcvd 4tW? v should be revievvCil aiid modified ik^ necossai y m 
reduce thf^ sale of ^.aiitsmHifehip in oblaiiiiiig bftsie fiuandahsui)port aijd to 
evaluate tilt; laieas, of categorical ^>vo:grams■ hi scHicgating studtrnts and dif- 
l€rentiiii.i.ng learijir.g abilities on thy basis of aibltrary mid inapproiiriate standards, 
including candaidized sests. 

20. Direct and timely ailoeation of appropriated funds should be provided directly to 
districts without d^shy at state or county levels. 

21. The BIA should contract directly with districts for suppleniunia-)' OFOgi'ams under 
JOM. 

22. As new JOM regulations are enforced, there should be a phascwut paiod lo 
permit adjustments to the ne\^j.rulcs in i.iajor iiijpaft districts, with fundTRg based 
on previous allocations so that drastic reductions in services and incona^ can be 
avoided. 

23. JOM and other regulations sitouid be consistently eaforced in BL4 district office 
and among the states. 

24. Allocations for teacher retirement should be covered tluough passage of special 
state legislation, that wouid remove such costs from ihe insiruccioaai budgets of 
local school districi.s. • 

25. The Office of Indian Education in the Arizona Deparfmtnt of Education s?feouk» 
be more adequately staffed and financed through state fufids so as to be abi? lo 
serve all Indians in Ai t/iona both on and off the resei-vation. 

26. Special status under JOM and the BIA should be f?ranted eo the Yaquis in Phoenix 
and Tucson, especially for children born in this country. 

27. The "Band Analysis" system used in determining priority fundings in JOM alloca- 
tions in major impact districts should be rescindetl. 
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JDM .'uitl oihcr funding, including state allocations, should in no circumstances be 
condit' jned by tJie presence of tax-exempt land on the reservations. 

Under no circumstances should JOM f\uuls be used or required to supplant. funds 
that should be piovided under other state or federal programs. 

Legislation should require that parent advisory committees established under the 
various federal programs should have veto power over acdons of local school 
boards with respect to those programs. 
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NEGUiCT IN THE EDUCATION OF MIGRANT CHILDREN 

Is there any hope for the chUdrcn of the road? b it poailble, after all, to harijor any 
optimism ii}K)ut what will happen to them? 

It would be easy to say no. 'i'he cWldren of Amafica's f?ugrant farm workers are bom into 
some of the worst poverty in this country. Tlieir family income averages $1,400 a year 
and many, of course, mal^e far less. Uut that*s only Uie beginning of tiw afflictions of tlie 
children who live beiiind **the tarpaper curtain." They aiso suffer from iline^ses such as 
rickets, scurvy, pinworm, nutritional anemia, acute febrile tonsillitis, and a dangerous 
protein deficiency known as kwashio^^Uor.^ 

There are over 500,000 migi ant children in the United States and their lives arc a 
**cyclc of uprooiedness and frustration.*'^ For any child, the process of switching to a 
new srhcH>l has significant effects. When this is compounded by four moves a yeiu% the 
deprivations of poverty, and an exceptionally liigh incidence disease, it is not 
surprising that over 60 percent of migrant students never complete Iiigh school. 

: Lack of continuity in the migiant child's education is a serious probleip. The 
scant formal education a migrant child receives is sporadic, ^yhen the child enters 
school after the commencement of the academic year and leaves early to suit the 
seasonal nature of his parent's employment, he is unable to iidjust to any one dass- 
room environment or to estabUsh lasting relationships with /teachers and classmates. 
The child is socially ostracized and regarded as an outsider and a disruptive factor. 
When a child attends several schools a year and is unable to remain ui one school long 
enough to learn the subjects being taught, the result for the child is frustrqition and 
failure; he becomes confused and ultimately disinterested in learning. Predictably, 
n^grant children perform well below average on standardized achievement tests and 
rapidly fall behmd grade level. It is not surprising to find several children from the 
same family placed in the same classroom or grade— although theb ages may raiige from 
six or seven, to twelve or thirteen. It is, in shorty virtually impossible for the migrant 
child to feel secure, to develop self-esteem or to have any self-confidence in a 
constantly shifting school environment, where he is constantly regarded us an 
**outsider." 



The Banier of Language 

Usually they hardly know tlic language of tlie country they are passing tirrough. Tlie 
Mex^ican American from the Rio Grande Valley is a foreigner in Michigan. So is the 
soutitern Negro in eastern Long Island. ^ 

Tlteir minds and tiieir spirits are the very personification of cultural isolation.^ 

Approximately 75 percent of migrant children are Mexican Americans and do not 
speak or understand any English. Obviously, tliis language barrier presents a handicap 
when the school expects all of its students to function in £nghsli« Relatively few 
teachers of migrant children have bilingual training; as a result of this situation, some 
migrant children never learn anytliing in school. The failure of the schools to surmount 
this barrier of language is revealed in a report of the fust extensive investigation of the 
conditions of migrant education, published in 1971, by the National Committee on the 
Education of Migrant Cliildrcn: 

In one efeiacntaiy school, 90 chiklren a day met in small groups for half-hour classes in 
English as a second language. A nearby eleineniaiv school had its own FM radio 'Station to 
broadc ast programs hi Spanish and Englisli to parents, However, neither of these schools 
wdj equipped for a roodem bt*iingual approach to language instruction. In ho\\u school 
staff members -including the county dh*ector of migrani education-were' heard to 
admonish children to "speak English*' bi school; a consultant reported that in on<* school 
a Spanish-speaking teacher vvas prohibited from speaking Spanish with the cliildrcn. ^ 
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A JniUor high sthool kt th<7 same coimty huX a comidcrabk numiiur of Spanish'^speaking 
iiuifciiisj an obseivrr Ics.ttueU.thjit&^amti^f them had been in the ii^hool for three years 
v^iihout k\uiung Rngli^hi Ih^rc was no program to teach them English or to give them a 
iouuilatiun Ui the Spanish }migi»ago culture. A Spanish language class existed, but it 
%vas nut opm io S|Mni5h»s|>caki»g students*^ 

Sehoofiiigi A Prwcess of Rolcntlcss Hegr^ssion 

. . .llicy avewge a 4th or 6th gfaile education and the only reason most of them go that 
fyv h the piuctj'ce of "social advanceriieut,' which means, "Why hold them back? ITtcy 
uxm'i goiug to !wiu any thing no matter what grade they're in."* 

As seltuol walk LHitjoiues more abstract and reading bccpmcs more important, the 
HBg^aiil chSUl falls fort htn' behind, Schtjol becomes a constant sow.ce of embarrassment 
and failure, and the/yiild ha, ncs progfessivdy more alienated. He usually responds 
by withdrawing from school lictivitics and dropping out of school as. soon as. possible. 

For most migrant diikhen, the hardship of even getting to the school is an almost 
insmwountable /barrier to t|j«ir gettmg an education. Of necessity, these childrg^ 
develop a sens>i of responsibility at an early age: It is not unusual for a migrantcluld to 
stay hoiue t'idm school in order to babysit with younger children while the^rents are 
out working. In order to contribute to the family income, childre^va^otjiig ass six^go 
to work in the fields (after school or insmad of school) wljer^ they are exposed to 
dangerous machiticry and pesticides. Thcrp are few .child labor laws for agricultural 
workers. The federal minimum age of I(> is in effcct-^only during school hours* More- 
over, the fedetdl law is frctiuently evaded ojr linenforccd for migrant children, the 
problem of migrant children's non-enrollment in school ls revealed in the following 
excerpts from the report of the National Committee on the Education of Migrant 
Children: . - . 

From interviews with augrants and persons who work with irogranti in the area, it 
appears that the school's estimate of SjSOO migrant children is much too low. Some 
interviews suggest that the school is probably serving less than 20 or 25% of the migrant 
children in the five-county area! School officials appeared to be unawai« of the fact that 
many migrant children reside in places other than the Migrant iPamily Centers. School bus 
service did not reach such aroas. From spot checking, it appears that faniilies living 
outside migrajit family service centers are in greater need, but they had little contact \wth 
services of the migrant education project.'^ 

(A summer visit to a 
California five«coiu;ty reip^dn) 

When there h work, the IG ycaroid soYi must work. When work is good, the 12* aiid 
IS-year-oId daughters must go to work a'so to make money for next year. UoM^veri when 
there is no work, all three go to the summer school and get the benefit of the meats* The 
^th suy that all they do ai this iiummer school is throw paint and eotor pictures, 

(A migrant family with ^ve cliildren) 

... .the county coordinaior of nrigirant education said the compulsory attendance law 
was not rigidly enforced with , migrants. As coordinator he trifsto maintain a liberal view/ 
m\ this and asks hisj people not to be too **hard nos^d** about it* *1f theie is sufFtcknt 
evidence that the children really, needed help to earn enough money to support tl^ 
family/* he said, "we sort of let them slide." After all we want to encourage peo{rie to 
aiisume more responsibility for themselves and members of thehr fan»3Ues» rather than 
having tliem sit around waiting for a handout."-^ ^ 

(A school»year visit to a Florida school) 



BIST «H»Y MMUBLE ^ 

I he MigYaflt PmTjt:: Uii^iivolvud and UiKoosi&utod by the Schools 

. . ♦hosiiUty is naUiiug new to the migraut. Ilejja^ l>cun dulled Ky a lifctimo of bsmg jobs 
and uever behig sure about getting Ihe ticxt^uuf. The Ameiiciin virlues of $ucecj>s and 
' ambitfon mean tmthing to him byeause.ilu^re is liltle chance thty will do hiiuauy good.^ 

Many iiiigraiii parents have had oidy negative eHperten*c4)s in thotfown. public 
scliool ediK^tiou;' aiid the very hardship of their own lives is painful evideiice that the 
sdioats gave them littie of value. Understandably, .migrant parents often have little 
kuov^leUge aliout the vsdiools theii* chilthen attend; inevitably, they are hesitant and 
hdiibUed in attcuiplhig to make any contact with the sehooL And evert if they attempt 
to ovcreamu ihek inlnbitionii and visit the sdiools or consult with the teaehers^, there i^ 
no timet all of their daylight hours are devoted to work in order to survive. 



Sij^iis of Hope for tlie I'ulure ' i . 

llieic arc no quick amwcrs to inigrajit t^ducation, but migrant children all over the 
country are benefiting from further consolidation of the nuliona* effort. . « t^- 

Tht^re is evidence that the nation and some of its communities are beginning to 
recognise, and meet the challenge of migrant education. The NEA Project Neglect 
ou-s^ite study in Arizona— one state that has done more than many others to meet this 
chaEcrigc-priivided such eviderice. The achievements of the school districts visited in 
Arizona could not havt taken place, however, without the assistance of the fedeiai 
govf^rament tiaough such programs us tUos^ described below. 



The Migrant Student Record Tramfer System The establishment of the Unifoini 
Student Reccnd I'jmisfei Sy-^eiu was a iiiajor step toward a coordinated approach to 
the education of niigiont h Jren. lids syst;3m is a computerized c^Dmmunications net- 
work that provides a schaoi with vital infoimation on new migrant students in a few 
hours. In 1970 this central data bank in Litde R.ock, Arkansas, was estalilished to com- 
pile the records of ali niigiaat children, and by July 1971, all 48 mainland states 
were participating in tht system. Tliis system can provide a complete academic mid 
medical history of any miy ant child m four liuurs« 

Basically the system v/orks aii follows: When a migrant child enters a school for 
the first time, liis/ter name, sex, bhth date, and bhthplace me fed into the central 
computer via spedaJ phonelines and teletypu machines at one of SCO terminals 
throug**out the country. Ihe computer returns basic data al^out the student, including 
his scores on standardized reading and mathematics tests, peitiiicnt medical facts, and 
an individual student identification uuniber. Once liie school receives this identifica- 
tion number, it can request a full record of thy child's entire school career, consisting 
of academic characteristics and basic background information.^ lb date, this syfitem is 
one of the greatest contributions to the education of migrants. It faciliiates continuity 
in a migrant child*s education by informing the school of the student^s previous educa- 
tional background, and thus assists the school in piaciitg the diild at the appropriate 
level.' ■.-.^ ■' " ■■ ■-.•v'^- ^ 



Recently four federal programs have been enacted in an attempt to alleviate some 
of the other educational problems that niigrant cliildren encounter. 

Mij(rant Title I The purpose of thf Migrant Title. I program is ''to identify and 
meet the specific educational needs of migrant children through: remedial instruct i<m; 
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health, nutritional and psyclnD logical semces; cultural dcvelbpniynt; and prc-vot^itional 
training and counseling. Special attention in imti actional programs is givon to th^ 
dtwelopment of the language arts, ificliiding readuig, speakbig, and writing in both 
English and Spanislt^*^^ 

Pfilingual liducaiion /Ui Tim Bilingual Education Act k the result u fademl 
effort to dt3a! with the language problem ef noii^EngMi speiiking students. Funds arii 
provided to school dLitriets "to develop and carry out new and imaginative elementaiy 
and secondary school progmnis designed to meet the needs of Lirge groups of people 
With liuiiied English speaking ability." Altliough there is no specific provision in the 
Act for migiant childicn, money is appropriated v,^herc there e^sts u liigh coneeutia- 
tion of non-English «^peaking cliildren in a school district. / 

\ 

Day Cora and Head Start The Migrant Division of the Diipaitnient of Labor 
currently allocates $1.8 nulliou to Day Care progi'ams for migrant cl^ldicn. These - 
programs provide care for infants and young children of agricultural worljlers who must 
work long hours each day. 

llie Diiice of Child Development administers Head Stai^t Programs. Tluee millioii 
dollars were allocated for Head Start programs fur Indian and Migrant children in 197S. 
These programs ai e designed to emoll only those children between the ages of four and 
five witii one exception: in the absence of day caie programs for younger childien, 
^Head Start facilities must include younger siblings of enrolled cliildren. In 197i^, 
approximately 7,000 migrant children were enrolled in Head Stait programs. Many 
centers use a specially developed bilhiguai/bicuUwai preschool curriculum to mcci the 
unique needs of migiant cliildien. 

The key lO breaking out of the cycle of migraucy is the acquisition of a good 
education. 1 hese progiaras, designed to eliminate some of the ^educational problems of 
migrant cliildi^en are relatively new; the ultimate effectiveness cannot be ascertained at 
this time. However, expansion of these programs to mclude larger nurabersof migrant 
children would seem necessar)- to meet the avowed purposes of these progiams. 



1 he Ofii-^it€ Inv€stigadon 

The recent on-site investigation of migrant education in Arizona, conducted with 
the assistance of the Arizona Education Aiisociation, focused on three schools that hadv 
been selected fo! visitation. 



A Demonstration Project 

In 19(>7, the state of Arizona received limited funds (under Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act) specifically for migrant education,.and the 
Dyjiart Elementary School of Peoria, Arizona, was selected as a detnonstration project, 
Dysart, one of the schools visited, had a highly sophisticated migrant education 
program; For ex?.mplc, a migrant education director was employed. The director 
played an im{K)rtant part in coordinating all the various aspects of the program^ 
Administrators, teachers/and people in the community participated in plaiming and 
implementing the program* Although inservice training programs for teachers of 
migrant children weie not mandatory^ those teachers who did participate were found 
t » have Ki^i^H'd a greater insight and sensitivity with regard to migrant children, and 
conseu^unily were able to more effectively implement programs that mrt the special 
needs 1 Miigrani i hildren. The utili/aticm of teacher aides who had bilir.gual/bicult\*ra} 
l>a( k Mud was partieularly bcneficiaL 
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Hllii\gual piogiatns ai-e ni the milial stug^ at Dysurt eieiueiitaiy sdiooi. In the past, 
English as a Second Laiigiiagu (ESL) progranss weve usud eKduslvoly* Reccmtly the 
state lias allocaied funds for bilingual projects, and it it* hoped thai these necessary 
bilingual piogiums will be implemented ou a hu^er scale, 

At Dyj^art, provisions aic made iov the migiaiU diild's physical and mental well- 
beiiig by includaig dental, medical, nutiitional (free bre^ikfast and Iwieh programs to 
diildren who qualify), and psychu logical services wliich help the diild reach his/her 
iK)temiaL Educational fadlitles and niateiials at Dysurt are excellent, and pliysital 
education, art, and music programs aie offered* 

Dysai't lias used the Migrant Student liecard Transfer System extensively* The 
system has not oul> been efiecdve in placing migrant chiidj'en, but has also been 
invaluable in furnishing importaiit information regarding the child*s complete medical 
history and records of imiaculations. 



Yuma County Schools 

Ihe other ^^vo schools that v/ere visited bvive not yet reudu^l the same level uf 
acliievement as Dysait. Fourth Avenue J luiior High Sehool of Yiuiia, Arizona, has 
recently begim to address itself to the educational problems that inlg/ant ciiikben 
experience and tliey are in the initial and plannmg stages in developing programs. 
Wellton Elementary Scliool of Yuma County, Arizona, has passed through this initial 
stage, but has not yet readied ihe level of progress wliich Dysart has attained. 

Dysari, Wellton, and Fomth Avenue jiunor High^iave identified pobkms that 
need to be ameliorated in order for migrant childien to receive u quality education. 
Willie progiesQ iias been made in improving edu€4itional programs tor migrant chilthen 
in each of the three schools, Percks and Goubalcis found limitations in several aieasi 

L Frequently migrant cluldren have been mlselassitied as iel;ndml. in most 
cases this iriistake could have been avoided if the children had been given 
bilingual/bicultural tests. It in essential for legislation to be enacted to insure 
that migrant diilclven will be given these tests, adnunisteied by bilingual 
psychologists, teadiers^ or aides. 

2. English as a Second L^guage (ESL) progTams should be replaced with 
bilingual programs. 

3. Teacher training programs must be e^^panded either tluougli cooperation 
with colleges and universities or tlirough mandatory inservice training 
programs The utilization of teacher aides should be contmued and expanded 
with major emphasis on recruiting migrants. 

Arizona is a statie that has decided to focus on migj ant education, giving it 
priority. This is ontr reason that the Arizona committee in migrant education permitted 
the Projert Neglect 'I earn to look at their present program and evaluate its strengths 
and weaknesses. I his grou»> will be able to play a major role in NEA*s commitment to 
eliminate neglect in the education of migrant children. 

rhe NEA Program Plan for Migrant Workers 

Ih* f»dlowing <Kti(>n on migrant workers waii taken by the Representative 
Assembly <>f the NiUif>tMl Education Associaticm (NRA) at their Philadelphia 
(^invent ,m m 
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•"Ihe Nadoual Educalloa Association cunceviis itself with Jhu plight of oui^ natitru's 2 
• mlUioii iiugiant workers involved hi a ditTiculi sb^ggle fw huuiuii dignity and self-respect* 
Ilia A&i«ciation is e^|K)cially QOmQimA abuut the education of the children of .migrant 
parents who art? Hieraliy teaig forced to tlroi) out of school to work hi tht* fields %i order 
to help support tlieir families. 

Th^ NEAj cogiiiaant of the need for iicgotkitiqu as a vehicle fo better f?conoml(,' security 
and working conditions arid ever mindful of the deplorable effect upon childien who 
deserve eqaaJ educational oppartiinity-such ixs is afforded the more affluent children of 
Aiuerieaii soeiecy-comniiis itself to sapi>ort tlie atteniptii of the migrant workers of 
Amtiriea to attain negoiiauoa agrecmonts with their employers, 

"Thu NEA calls upon its local, state, and regional affiliates to fully support i\w migrant 
workers' struggle for equal ^j^atment/' 



-New liusiness Item 1 1 
Philadelphia Convention 



Ihe Program Plaii for Migrant Workers vrds adopted by the NEA Board of Diicc- 
tors in May of i974e llit.^ goal of the NEA program pkij for migrant workers is ^ ' 

to coopsi^ate and coordinate with, imd to provide support to, iUitlontil, slate and local ' 
efforts for improving the eUucational and uconoinic opportuiiities of uiigrant vvorkurs. 

Quite obviousiy, attemptiag to fill adequately ti^e many needs of migruuts would 
TOnsume many tinieij tlie annual revenue of the eonibined United Teaeliing Profession, 
let alone the NEA itself. Ii therefore bc^conieii ntcessaiy to fotuib as shaipHy as 
possible upon the utost effective and efficient ways in vviiich the NKA and Us affiliates 
niay aid the cause of migrant families. ? / 

■ ' / . 

Suroiiiary 

Association activities to achieve tlie project goal will ^compass; legislative and 
non-legislative means at national, statc^ and local levels. Both types pf approaches- 
legislative and non-lcgislativc— will be du^ectcd toward increasing educational oppor* 
tunity as well as toward achieving negotiation agrcem^ts. 

The basic plan to achieve the objectives ^^iihin the capability of tJie National 
Education Association, entails several strategics m which the association might engage: 

• The NEA will lead in performing such activities that it alone can carry out 
best. 

• The NEA will stimulate and coordinate efforts among national, state, and; 
local componcntf; of the United Teaching Profession. 

• The NEA will motivate, jam with, and sttppart appropriate activities of other 
agencies and organizations at the national level - and encourage its state and 
local affiliatC5i to do likewise. 

w rhc NKA wxWcoardinate fund raising efforts among its affiliates and allocatr 
stu h funds in a numncr {{fsiv<n<*d to at hic\t nuiximum possible rcnull^i- 



Withi-H ihc iHit^itiai stjucuite of NBA itiauy,- if mi all, i>ro^rutH md suppovt 
fcompoiit'iits of the assoinatkui will ha cMed upon to conduct activUks ilc/jgiied to 
accomplish the prajecl goal. 

^U,S. Departiuent of Heulih, Education and Wcifarc, Children at the Crmsroad. U.S. 
Go\'i;mmuut Prhiting Office, Washirigtou, D.€. 1970. p. L 

^Natibnul Edueation Amd'dtlQn^Pnogram Plan for Migrant Workers, in Agenda, Boaic^ 
of Dirt'tJtors, May 3-5, 1974, p. 52. The Association: Washington, D.C. 

-5 U.S. Department of Health, Education, and VVcifarc', Op €it. p. I. ' . 

^National Connnittee on tlie Kducatiou of Migraivt ChJldrcni, Wedmisday ^s Children. A 
He[>oit on Programs KiHidudA|Jnder the Migifant Amendment to Title I of thu Elenicn- 
taiy and Secondary Act. Thu Committee j Nl'w York, N.Y, 1971., p. 36. 

^U.S. Depttftmeht of Healti), Education, and Welfare, Op CiL p. I. 

^National Committee on the Educ^ktiow of Migrant Children, Op CiL pp. 24-26. 

'U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Op Cit. p. 12. 

^lbid> p. 41. 

^Migrant Legal Action 4 fograni-^Monthly Repor ty A|jril 1^ 74-,-¥oittoe 3, No. 4. 

''^U.S. Department 61" Health, Education, and Welfare, Migrant Childran Under Ei>EA 
Title I U.S. Government Pdntiiig Office, Wasliiiigtoa, D.C, 1971, p. 4. 

^^20U.S.C.,iec. 880b. 
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iiitioduciiim 

Tlie juvenile jusiice systciii in the Unit ^cl States proce.sses the cases oLapproxi- 
nititcly 1,000,000 childimi each yt^ais Of tlioso, iiboui 100,000 <;hildr€ii art in^ 
cavcciated ui juvtnule in titutiouK. About half oi' the^e iaoircerated dtildien are iustitu- 
tionalized on the bask oi' **slatug uHonsus/* Status. t^ffeitHCs iudude truuucys lunuing 
away from home, ungovernahility, and being in nei^d of supervision* Chitdreii detun- 
mined to in med of 8Up<nvisi«:Hi are often those who iiuve no buitable honiti and wlio 
reach the juvenile jusiice system simply because they are jieglected* 

Juveniles accounl for almost half of the ai rusts for serious CTime in the United 
States today. Crime by young offenders has incTcased ircmendoubly during the past 10 
years. Violem crimes by persons uuder 18 has risen' 167 percent^ Over tlie n^ime peiiod, 
property olmes, such as burglaiy, larceny, and auto ^tlieft by youths under 18 li|is 
increased by 89 percent. People under 25 years oi age account for 59 percent bf all 
cnmes of violence and 81 percent of all property crimes.^ ' \ 

The cost of maintaining the juvenile justice sysleni is approximately one billioir 
dollars a year, and is increasing at a r^te of §50 million a year,^ The most expensive 
civJ wasteful p vt of the nysteni is, the institution where juveniles arc placed. The 
average time spent hi an institution is 10 months. Tlte average operating e!iponditure is 
nearly $6,000 \:'3f person, as compared with halfwtiy houses which cost S 1,500 per 
youth, or prabation services which cost $500 per youth.^ 

Most juvenile institutions do not differentiate among offenders. Murderers, 
rapists, drug abusers, truants, and runaways are placed together in the same inytitution* 
Voung offenders often learn from the more experienced^ Thus, a H-year-old boy 
incarcerated for possession of marijuana may leave ^ix months later with a new wealth 
of knowledge, e.g., how to steal a car or rob a bank. Tiiis learning process, which is 
indigenous to all lai'ge institutions, le^ults in an institution being known as a ''college 
of crime.*' 

The destructive process of incarcerating nmaways is disproportionate to their 
offense. In the detention center they come into contact with houiose^iual attacks,^ 
brutal beatings, and other deplorable situations. Moreover, when they are released, the 
family and personal problems which precipitated their running away have not been 
remedied, and their cxpeiicnce has made them more susceptible to criminal activity. 

Instnutions for c hildren have many names: training schools, detention centers, 
rcf(>rmatories, and guidance ccnicrs. Regardless of the name, they are large, isolated, 
obsok'te security-nricnird facilities without meaningful programs. Children are !o<ked 
away in severely owrt rowded prisons (40 percctH of the country's instituticms art' 
overcrowded ),'^ 

In 197??, the Sen we Subc<mu)ntUT lo Investigate Juviuile DeliiruuMn-y'' learned 
of the ramp.mt homose xuality and brutality that exist ifi juvtnik' institutions. Sonu* 
youths protrsting agaitisi prison cottditions engaged in sevt*rr st'U-mutiltUion, Int ideots 
i»f drnionstrai ing irun tus shot by gti.srds w<*rt* also reported. Nhur, juvcnik^s arc 
phvsi<ally .nui srxn.iIK misMc.iU rt n<^l only l)y oitu) innitUcs f>ut also by ifuon^p^'trnl 
fmplovt'fs ol rliv insiniJihjn. Ihcn .ar (U f h ifju ii s inihi* tojnpfUMu y .uul Lut7)bri ot 
shift HI ju\nu!r <If'tri)i int^ t<*n;t'rs. Ihv ratit* of youths t,<^ <<tunsv}of's .uui psy<*ho^^>i|;i^ts 
is WW poor* ihv pioii*>,sitH}.\Is wi^i axv rmpiov rd. bf< .lusf m{ tin n 1 tri^** 4 .ts< l(>.t(J-., .u« 
.ttdf to \n' v»f httir, il >tn\ , ,issisLiu< f to the \ uulfis. 
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^ Every ymx thai a juvejiHt^ is- kep! in an instkiUioo. wlhout adciiuatc tminm^j, 
adequate vdixciii.km, nm\ rebabilifcadon incrrasus tho likclihriail iliat upon release 
he/jSihe will hv a ImbiHly and s cUingei ic socieiy. lli^ leckHvistii amony juveriiiej^ if^ 

. n%r70 pm-conij rccividkm for yauUis k climated ux 74-8^ percnni. 

No liiattei how much the In^ntutions vary, Ihese generallzatioiis can be applied ,tu 
c*hno*jt ail of ih^mi 

L Ucform ?ichDob arc cxpen^iivc. ''It has bam shown that it fXistn as mucli to 
keep one iuvcnile in an institution lor one year as it would cost to send Itim 
to lilt' mosi prestigious prep school with enough lufl over i'or a $100 a 
month allowance, psychiatric and niedicd care, and a Hunnnt^r trip to 
Europe."^ ' " 

2» Retbrni schaol^i are populated by chilth'eu of the poor; generally Blacks, 
Puerto RiciUiii, and Ghkanos. A Maj^sachuseU^ survey taken before the stale 
abolished all rcfovni schools indicates t!iat 90 percent of the youths came 
from homes which received or were eligibie to receive public assistunce. 

' 3* These institutions are not providing good edncational programs. The so- 
called industrial and training schools leach obsolete skills or skill?5 that wiU 
keep the youths at the bottom of the financial and social scale, 

4. Professional personnel are generally of a low caliber, Wlien private practice is 
uiore remunerative, it is difficult to attract high-caliber doctors, psychol- 
ogists, and psychiatifsts to juvenile centers. The same can be said for teacliets 
and guards employed in the institutions. 

5, Studies show thai the recidivi^sui rate among youdi is directly proportionate 
to The amount of time they spend in the institution. If a youth spends sin 
montiib or less, he has a chance to lead a productive life oiK*e released. 
However, if he spends several years or more, it is likely that most of his lite 
will be spent in jail/' 

The existence of these problems led the :>tatc of Massachusetts to investigate its 
reform schools. This 19()9 study showed a recidivism rate of over 80 percent, and 
uncovered many horror stt)ries tof) similar to be tfu- result of vivid imaginations. 
Moreover, lucre was a high rate of attempted escapes, and a finding of excessive 
brtuality among guards and other persinnel. The annual cost of institutionalixing one 
child ran as high as $11,500. In o»^e New York training school the cost exceeded 
S17,0(){).'^ Most of this mnney was used for mainiaining the .physical plant and h>r 
salaries f)f ihe staff, many nf whnm were nonprofessional. .Asa residl of this itwesli^a- 
ti(U), Massachusetis Inx-atpe ilie first (a!ul» as of {his wrivin^, the only) slat- ' > abolish 
reform sc hools. The reitu nrsi hool eoruepi has bee?; rej>hu ed by a sy>;em where 
childrc!) ue reiuiued to total rnnmmniiies and placed u) treiiment programs lo meet 
their jxTsotial neetis. While this sysien^ has not provet^ lo l)e a panacea, it is a si^nif- 
iiMW arhievemcnt. 

In Nrw N'ork auiliori/.ed ilu- first ♦ .entle detenfton iatiijtVt nanu'<i the 

liouse ot Retuge./^^ These aiidother i abilities (U^velopcd to treat children aw,iv irom 
.adulr privwiN- iiaVr hren railed pfu es oi- reh.ththtatit>n aiul tre.jtrrirtit . In.l.Ht, t!u' 
leyisKt\i< 4 iV.tt iue and inaijirainiui; hcNt^inst iinrii»ns ^rne:.f^K~ Ni.ttvs t h.u ]\W ins^Ylu 
li<jns vvili j)if,\i(If rel; ibihi a! it »in iKafinriM. .ind ed(»-. .mImii i«u \\u' t luldii n uh.- .nr 
I ..<(!( ht'veiiJ. {his p.!{)tr u iH < \ .nn^»u f he [\ e.U uumi ; hihloii u h« j .m* .m < n .ih tl 
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the? odufritLbn. of InmiTAJvnXmi chMnm would aHiiiileie wthottt uttenUon to the 
living c^ondiiions in histiliulons m wlikh ilm miumimx takCv^^ plucCi lils/Jii fact, 

tibns flcHCVthed in tliis roport-niHl thosu uohcliuons arc m>i unusual; they exist in »iKuiy 
of the nation's instuutions for the yoimg. 



A Day In the Life of a Juvenile liistUution 

As a heglhriiiig puiiu, a' ilehcriptbn of the duily routine for institutionalised 
IKjrsQU^ may give some feeHug of what it is like to be incarcerated* 

l« At ani ise Uiu uhUcL tMi are warned, by the ringing of a bell, to rise from their 
bv'.iv iia* !; child niiikus his own bed and steps forth, on a signal, into the Hall. 
Hiey then iiroceed, iu perfect order, to tlic Wash Room, llicnce they are 
nafrlu /i to pmak hi thf Vurd and undergo an examination as to their dress 
mil cleaiiUneij^; afier which thev attend moniing pmyer. 1 he morning school 
ihvn wftiiiances where they are occupied in snnuner until 7 o'clock* A short 
. ' jtiMtoi^iMtni is uHowed, when the bell rhigs for breakfast uf tor which they 
jjioieed to thoii re^pectivt workshops where they labour until twelve o'clock 
whtii they are called faom work a.id one hour is allowed them for washiiig 
antl cathiy iheir dinner. At one, they again commence work and conlumc at it 
Mniil in the afternoon when the labours of the day terminate. Half an 
hDur is aUowed tor v/asliiug and eathig their supper, and at half past five they 
are conducted to liie sj^hool room where tlicy rontLnuc at theff studies until 8 
o'doi k. Evening prayer Ls performed by the SuiH^rhitendent after which the 
cliildren^irtJ. conducted to their dormitories which they enter and are locked 
up for the night when perfect yilence reigns throughout the establishment. 
Tlie foriigohig is the history of a single day and will answer for every day in 
the year except Sundays with slight variations during stormy weather and the 
short days in Winter. 

2. A raucous blast, the cell-house alarm clock, jars you awake at 8 A.M. Twenty 
. uthmies tiU th*,' head coimt. You wash up at the cold-water tap, comb your 
hair, brush your teeth. (If sensitive, you might vary the routine by brushing 
your teeth first, or putting on your right shoe first, but as you wear iiito the 
set ways of an automaton you skip these small variations.) 

^ You get into the g>ay shirt, the gray trousers, the sturdy shoes. You make 
youi bed* tidy up your cubicle, then take your position at the bars of your 
cell front, /\fier the stand-up couiU, you hear the lieutenai.'t callj "Ring in 
tnttside B!" A dozen cell doors slide open. You step out, march -lon^ the tier 
gallery, descend the circular steel stairway. As you approach the mess hall 
you remember and <juickly button your collar. (Th?s becomes automatic; 
an open rohiu at mes3 lands you in solitary .) You file past the s*'--..., ?:2b1e 
whh a comportmented tray, picking up your breakfast -rolls, dry. cereal and 
milk, rofrcc, and you know the ' * «s Tuesday: menus are your calendar. 

I wcnty minutes to eat. A whistle, you stand up; a whistle, you turn; a 
whistle, you chcrV in your flatware and march out. up ihc winding stairway, 
along the tier, into your cell. Another count, ilit^n the command: *'Ringout 
B!*' Cells open, you march along the tier, down the ( ircular stairs, through a 
metal detector into the yard. You stand on a v :iow line unlil all convict 
workers come out. Ihen, *'Bmsh shop!" You are checked off as you go 
through a gale, down a flight of steps in the cliffside lo a lamUng. through 
another Snitih Box. down another flight, along a roati tt» ihe shops. 

~ '-J^r V*^^ iome l)ack up the road, back up the flights. t)ack through Jhe 

\Mui. b.u k up the su el stairway. ba( k along the tier, back into your cell 

\ he.ul iiintu, \hr lieutenant's command. Ynu gu along tfie tier, down thr 
sr.tus. itun ihe mess hall. eat. stan<l, turn. mar< h ha* k !*» \ our c elL Ihv door 
*l.in>:> shut. Slavs shiH luf tlurti'en ivmrs. At v<nif < <«inig}tl winks out. 



;i. Q. Whitt is ati uvorago tiuv like I* Tiili nie wIku you do ftuju whtUi yuu waku 

■ . * ■ ■ . . 

A* WvH> yon wakf- ui> iU f!v€ in the ait^UMUg^iMtu ft**' io flv<^ ireomtMlowii- 
stcrhSj fi.df ^ifi* as f\o to'tho bathruoin, bimh our ievihy thou the othi^r 
lioli gooii. then wo rfi down ^md wriich Wi! itorirt eat tfh dj^lii 
*i*t4H< K* I'lRni s<4jiu»:?t from cighttihSrty. to i^fcviui-tiiiity, i\m\ >Vf? gij t>i\U 
Vvoiiv Oiiu o'dooK lu fuur oV^ocKrwi; silay iii suliooK lltctVihitybc waioh 
a lUilu *1 V, SuiiiinerUiuu they niakd yoii gi^l but hi i\w mii iuid luurcii ^ 
like you*rc in the aimy lir jsuincthin'. 



4. '*UpalG:3U Clean 

itatlie Schoui 

Clean rooms ^' liathc 

Clean (llioir 

Sdiool ^loep" 
Luuch 



The first diiscriptioii is of the New \ork House of Refuge m 1835,'^ The seeornl 
a .descdption of a day at Alcxttraz.^- The thkd^^ and foutth'^ examples are from 
juvenile miililutions in 19(>9. 



Modules V, Turman 

On September 3, 1974, the United Stateii District Court for the Eastern District 
of TexiiH filed a memorandum decision and order in tht ease Morales \* Turman J ^ 
Tliis case involveii conditions at juvenile facilities of the i'exas Youth Coiiheil (TYC). 

Aitiioiigh on-^ite investigations were coiulueted in other areaji of educutional 
neglect, the court's opinion m the Morales v, Turman case includes more information 
about the realities of jtivenile detention than could be developed by an on-site investi- 
gation. That opinion, which is 204 pages long, is extracted for purposes of this report* 

The appalling conditions of juvenile detention, as revealed in the court^s fmdings, 
were not discovered us a result of parental complaints, staff complaints, or even be- 
cause of public outrage ut the reports from an ex-inmatc. The court slates: 

The genesis of this civil acMon was hardly dramatic. More than three years ago, this court 
granted a prcliminai^' injunction sought by tv.»o young uttr^neys v;bo were attempting to 
confer privately v/ith iheir dients and communicate with them by nncensored inaii. The 
extensive liligaiion oulllacd in lliis uiemorandurn opinion has been tlie outgrowth.'f^ 

'i he absence of reports or complaints about juvenile institutions does not indicate 
that the same kinds of practices do not exist ebewherc, or that they arc not efficiently 
hidden from any official investigators, 'I'he opinion describes the rotttine in the life of a 
child in these institutions. 

The most striking ( hara( teristic of duiy life in most TYC! institutions is overwhelming 
monotony and regimentation. Al Gainesville the rooms are like ceiU; each is furnished 
only with a iK'd, a dresser, and a small (ut)i{ fe for dothes. The doorsi have h>cks, as vvrll as 
safety tiiains on the out^Me, that }K*rmit them to be opened about four inches when 
latched. Thejighi swiu hes arc eutsidc in the corridor. Girb may not use the rextroum at 
night, but mu5t relieve themselves in chamber pots. 

Some girl* at Crockett have private, ro^tm* similar to those al GaincsviJIc. In both institu- 
tions, girls with separate rooms are locked or laf hed in their rooms a greater part of the 
lithe l>efore ai\d aftrr school and a' night. During the time they are locked in. they must 
t all out if they are sitk or in need of assistance. Whether a girl is latc hed into her rotun 
often depends solely on the convenience of her housemother. At Brownwood, girU have 
keys to their own r()oms. but ran be locked in their Vo(>m$ from the oiuside. 



iVxfb wh*> go ittm tht? a»}utivoly o^m physical s-l-HUi^ at BrowniutHiil to tfu^ !:itihvtid»jov!j 
of Cm«,ki;f.t md C^ainf^wfitofri't.^i10i"i^ml^'^ avvifu-' vjV any rc*OMiu lot tJioh' iH^nt? stil-Joc^cd to 

only mrtFgmritty to coru^ 

ThQ JtiisUiiCHtm* gh evft tl^o OroHcwUla i)j>ythuJov<ist for UiUihhni pHh* floors vm^j- 
tiie imj)OS!yii>iritv oi uK^kiug mdiviLltuil doci:Jioas abtfut wiio slujuki or shniUd noi be 
iaiclicHl iu. liv coHcccUJil iliat nut afl girls mjuire Midi ulose foolineincui; his esiiuhtic was 
ihui iwentv iu titty per cinu of the j^his need tu be Utti?hed lu, 

P^vciiologisis grive cvitknct' tlial iin acms»-the-buaMl pulJey uf locking ghk in theh' looim 
ai specified times of ihe day Is crnuUi^r-reUabtUlativc; that it teaves the givh with ihe 
fceliiig thai they nv^ evil and uiUiHisiworthy, and tncapuble of planning and direct u^g their 
o\«i activities. ' 

Meals are rej^hncrited at Crockett and Gariicsvillc. Girls arc ushered into the dining room 
•to the calls of *'East side," '*Wcst side/* "let *em out," '^Put 'cm up." The dishes are 
plastic* Meals are euten quickly, and h is obligalory that conversations be qniet. Even the 
took can order silence. At the end of ilie iuyid»;the stuff inemlicrb demand that the girlb 
sit with their hands in their laps while life stiver is collceied and counted. 

Cottages contain a day room where the girls eat and seek recreation at specified times, 
usually for a two-houv period eacli evoniny and on weekends. Cdrls cmniot leave their 
rooms esci^pt during specified periods of diuiiig, recreation* or school, and cannot visit in 
each otiier's rooni.s. A certtifn amount of tune each day is designated as '^unsupervised 
recreation," but various restrictions imposed by institutional rules and housepareuts make 
television, board panics, and smoking the only real recreation possibilities. Danciuj^ and 
other forms of physical expression are discouraged. In summaryj cottage life makes tlie 
girls dependent on utliers for direction-'and discotirages them noni taking any uutiaiivcj 
structuring their own time, acting independently, or exercising iniaijinaUon. 

Life at the boys' institiM^ons is evoi more regimetited than at the girls' school. At 
Gaiesville, it is mandatory that boys arise at a certain tinier they then sit idly luuil 
breakfast. Often, some lalt asleep while lying on tables and wailing for the sifiiiaJ to go to 
breakfast. They walk ii\ loose forniatloii to the diiang rouku and sciiool. Some correc- 
tional officers require silence on these walks* . .. 

Boys si)Ciid time in the dormitories lined up in chmrs watcliing television programs* On* 
one occasion, an e.spert witness observed nearly, an entire dormitory of boys sitting? 
torpidly before a broken television set. Several witnesses described the appearance and 
climaie of tli^j Gatesville donaitories as a "prison,** a "psychologically destructive brutal 
setting/* Mountain View was graphic;dly Jescribed as an '*i?vil places" and compared 
unfavorably with the nfjtorious Angola Prison in l.:Quisiana. 



^iituiiuiial Indignities 

According to expert uatncsses, the program at Gainesville violates i;he girls' .self-respect in 
many ways. The chamber pots in the gjlrls* bedrooms are humMialing to them and violate 
such self-respect as they have managed to acquire. CJirls are not allowed to walk around 
outride their rooms vvithotii permission. When the need arist's, they are required to call, 
**Mama, caii I go^ U) the toilet?** No doors arc .placed on the toilets at Gainesville. Charts 
showing the menslfual period of each girl are posted in the housemother's office at 
Gainesville and on the cottage dt)(>r at C'nx kett. Girls are subje< ted to **strip searches*' of 
their bodies prior to umily visits, and their rooms are torn up in nnannoun.ed searches. 

I here was luu untradit ted lejitimony from one girl that s\v: was < atfed a "nigger" :ir 
"dog" by her hnnseparent at (»*iine%vilte every da> . anil heard thi' st h(Joi print ip.il .ail 
»)tfu'r girls by simil.ir names, this girl also alhijeti that she was tailed *'nigger" by her 
leat her m front of {Uc whole t lass. When the ^ir! reptirted the inudent to (he sduv w 
print ipal. her hn?niliation was toinpoumied \vht!» he lohi her lhat»thf tea( hers i <iuld t .til 
her whal<'vrr \\u\\ w.in led. 1 1 is als<i unt otur.ulix leil in the evident*' th.it Hlj( k girls at 
(iaiut'svjlle Mr iii)\ui\i{i'i\ to sO logether ai a meal I il)i<'_njt pejKihs .it .j dis< iphne rrpyr! 

In nnt' ijuHk iU. <er{ nn girls at (Jainesvdle were <|u?S{toni <l arul har.iss< li h\ slaff inen« 
lx*is tot <*iv;hl h'»ujN .ill<*ijt<l in.iHH'atM pussessitin. 



r 
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Boy^ fit OniesviHc are ffqitived of privain'. . Ihry may to the tniltn only at t^i.Ttab 
eifne§» tlwv Ml lo nuiko thm bcvk hi a pvusnib^^il Uiey are 3^i.^rtsr»f.'d ctemefirsi if 
ihty do noi; gel up ia^st cuotiijjj in the raoruMtys thfHv jiods t^m duaipt.'d *jvi>'i tliiMiu On 
^ - ^--ilniUi fiUSi'' Hlit ^Nt'Mivv .vb-^V ^vUlr iVfK^frkutkiUre if h<>" K'tfeati^iilKl ivifh ihc 

bov*s appeavancc. fU>v^ .-;t CiniesviHe ui;iy brive rti.orss to lht*ir books OY pt?yM)3MJ ' 
i^tji^&o^f^oii-; iswiy at ccnam homh mfi \viUt ptH^iVuv:,i(irii thoiv-pt^ssestdons /in? often ■ • 
rtu-Bvnasc^d tim^ugU by correcitouai uh-loi?fS wiihout iUm ktimvlcil^'e or eouMau-' ^ 

In the it^porl of liie 'ia^k Foice on JuvLniile Deliuqucnt^y oi the l^rusidcni^s 
Commission on Lav. Enfoiccnu^ni and Adminii^iraiion of Justice,^ ^' a well uitormed 
pcfiologiht h qucittid as saying: 

There tire ihiua^s ^oins; du, imHhous oi discipline ijciiig med in ihe Htaie frahiiug schools 
or this counuy timt would cause u WcUflen nf Alcaitni?, lo lose lii*; job if he usud Uiym on 
Ids jirisoners. I'itetQ aie pracUees thai art^k daily occunence in same ol'.our Slate iraiuhig 
schools lhai arc not permiltcti in Uie prisons or peniteulimies df the same Slates, There 
are maiiy States in which this disciplipe is more Immane, more reasonable in the prison 
than it is in the hlate uatning sdioolJ^ 

As you compare the legiiuematic ti uf Akatrai? uiih thai, of the ui^tituliDiis lor 
children, cansidei ihc i'aet that Akatra^ wasUesigued to deal witlnhe most difiicull of 
aduk wmk prisoners. It k now closed as a prison. And do nol. forget as you read that 
about half oi' the chikhen in juvenik deteiiiian facilities are there as status of fenders, 
children wfiose Hctiotiiv conscittUe no oi tense inider criminal statute, and actions for 
which no adtdt could be incarcerated, 

Ihe opinion of tlie court in the ^'oralcs case describes the physical cruehy and 
diaciptinary practices the Texag juvenile facilities, prior to the court ordeVsi re^ 
stricthig actions iigainst children. 

Maximum Security Confinement: 
Mountain View State Scliool lor Boys 

T\\e Mountain View State School for Boys is the maximum seairity faciUly operated by 
the TYC. It iiJ surrounded by two fences, both ot whicli are topped with barbed wire. 
Prior to i»ntry of this court's emergency interim relief order, a juvenife could be initially 
assiijned to Mountain View on the basis tiiat he had been adjudicated delinquent for a 
serious offense ur he could be transferred tfiere from one of the tUher *i YC institutions 
for boys, usually Gatesvilte, as a result oT a de cision that his conduct was unsatisfactory. 
Thus, there were at least some lx>ys incarcerated at Mountain View whose delinquent 
iK'havior consisted of such "status** offenses as truancy, ininrrii;il)ilily, or runnini» awiiy 
from home. 

Mountain Views history, well known to the inmates n\ lK>tli Mcjuntain View and (iates- 
vi!lt\ has h-en one of brutality and repression. New boys f)laccd at Mountain View arc 
t ailed "fj»esh tish.'* and are "tested** l>y various K>rms of plivsic.il abuse, applied by slaft 
{.r other U>\s with \hv L ticouraijt ment of staff. For example, one* iMitcrin>{ fxiy, identiMc-d 
as C.W.. w.iv imii.dly fu aicn Ijy the (Ulirr tio\ s in his wjftaije wiOi the tat it apprcnal oi 
Corret lional Of iit er Mores. I atcr that das , the l)oys who adminisiered the luMtin^ were, 
in turn, /'nu ked"* by Fh^res thai is, lorted lo hru* up ai^ainsi the wall with their hantis iu 
their ootkets while Oje t (Hret titinal t)rfiter jinn< hed ea( ii oju* in ilu stt>maf h. On the 
foH^vvin^T d.iy. while Corre tifm.tl Offner StnvaU watt hetl. CM'. s\as hit and kicke<l h\ 
se\eii nr t\^hi boys in the iorner oi tin- tt)ttjv(e dav i«* »m tor move th.in an Ihhu. Affrr 
(!.W. h.id iK'en ktio* ked uf!(ons< ions, Sttt.aH >toppett turlher at)use. annomuing th.it in 
did not want any "dead fish** on his hantls. 

M.df t)rutaiitv at MotuUain X'iew is nol ignored, but hy pretept and example 
• eiu ourav;eii. }>v thrisr in autiiorilv. ft was Vn" '-nk-ru e. tor instam r. that Assislant Siiper' 
inlendefU NI.ul" Moriis \1apped <»iie. boy in tlir lat e,!tjr laikuiv; in the sujK'riiile.Hleii! *s 
oHe.e tin- e\idih<f^\va\ a^^^^ uiu «>n( r a<|j< ir.d that the s( hool jiriru ipaj slapped an. ithn 
bo\ ill th* la< f, ha< k. aULl hrjd {<o speakinvi SpafUsh the Stiper\«s'>r ot ('orrec tional 
Of I Iters, \(v /»ajl Sa-.s\ . is.tjotonous ff>r tiis abttse. in one UKKtetji. Sass\ t jihtl ( inrf 
!h>na! OHivii I mnIj-.i tm the pfM»nf ou! ffije* tfd hnti 1»« srn<i cii»\\n a ho\ jianit tl **Shtl'* 



and- bUjm5nt^ .-^t.?^$V. h\ ahtHbc-i' ca-se, Si-t^y raHf^v? n boy *.hU of h^"^ *;c?tt?.i^c for m>i 
i'AiiK/iung ail Uioo. ^tien i\w hoy veiunicd horn Sj^s^^v s office, hh iVtcv sviaJkni r-^'ut 

mul liXLi he then ''iar^jkod'' fv.-j. fur api:jjDshVi'::Loiv ruvnlx- nuuuu's anil iKxU for aboiii 

The u?ie of tcMi' ga^* on boys during the period prcccdms entry orthiis court's emeigunty 
intTnutij-^ic^ici ordt-r-vv^tj^^ of the iiisiancus iiivolvinfM^^ar wtMV ilm 

subject of '^mcldent vei»ovls,** which are designed to record histnitces of me use ol' 
piiysira! force by both inmates and sialf or TYC, One such mcideni rcpari, dated Jatiu- 
iUy 13, 1971, aiid idenilFied by Clajcnce Stephens. Cysewurk Supervisor at Mountam 
View, reported that one, NKl'., threw down his pick and started runninjLt Irorn a wnrl^ 
detail* Tiie boy was placed hi (he STCand, for shouting, was afieiwaid subjected lo tear 
j^as hi liis cell. Stephens identified incident reports of April 19 and 20, 1973, n/porthig 
tliai tear gab was used on one, B.L, with the permission of Assistant Superiiilendent 
NUnris, when llw boy refused to work and threatened to run. After behtg adniiuislered 
tear ^i;as, the boy was exatuined at tite hospital and then returned to a work detail The 
ncNt day, wlie^v B.l.. again tried tu run away and was appreliended, MuiTis once more gave 
assent io tear gas being used on the boy."^^ 

Donuitories One and Nine at Mountain View are designated as **punk'' dormitories, aiid 
are tecjarded by innnues and staff as iIk honiusesuai dovniitories. Dorinitoiy One lias 
**homosexuar' Hiack students; Dormitory Nine has only Anylo and MeNiean Ajnerieaii 
^'homosexuar' students, Prior lo entry oi this court's* eniergeney order, boys were placed 
in these dormitories for having "homosexual tendenties/* becau'^e they were *'presyured*' 
by oilier bt)vs, or "didn't get aloiig in the other dohns.** The correctional^offlcers, who 
are the least qualified and least educated of the staff and who have no special training in , 
this reij^ard, made these placement Uetisions. The Gatesville scrjool psychiatrist, Dr/ 
Clunles Smith, never criticized such sev«reHation to his superiors. The Mountahi \'icw 
fciisework Supetvfsor, tllarence Stephens, although not critical of the practice, conceded 
that it "might be detrimental and not therapeutic.** 

Expert wilnesscH were ucanimc^us in concluding, however, tliat sueh labeling is hiap* 
propriate, destructive, and often inaci urate, because some experimentation with the same 
by adolescents is normal. Kxper^s also testified that such labeling and se§regaMon 
surips a child of his individual identity, does mucli to force hiu) to homose.suality as a 
permanent mode of sexual expression,. and is, ilicrefore, extremely and-therapcutic, 

limploymenl practices, including staff inier\devvs and meetinj^s, were not aimed at curbiui* 
siai'f bmtality. Standards for use ()f force were not presented lo staff. Kvidence hidicated 
that it was useless to report f)rutatity to supervisors, and one former staff member was 
reluctant to rc^K>rt on ccnditions for fciU* of being '"blacklisted" from other stale jobs. 

•^Kxpert witnesses testified that it is very difficub, even with a coiist ien.tious stafi, lo 
dtMecl Jr/utality in a large institution. Although the most reliable source for such chart^es 
is inmate lomplaint^s, many inmates who first report brutality will often retract their 
reports. .Nt'vV or i'^iroiionally disturbed students, not knowledf^Ciible in the ways of the 
tustituiion, sometimes \s^l\^ **blun out" instances of t>rutali^ . Dr. Jerome Miller, a 
partieul.irly well-qMaiifiecbt'xpert , contended that such aUe|^ati<ms should be investing ted, 
even when the 'Student ^-^ut disclaims the char{»e. l)r. Miller explained that' "most 
allef;ati<ms, not Jl bm ceitainly most, and virtually all of the serious allegati<ms that 
(*e)me lo us fromSHluuK people, lUtimately turn out to have some sound basis in fact and 
in reality." ' 



s' Iri«ititiitH>ti«i 

Allhoitjdi bnUalily in (he girls* institutituis diil not appear to he as widespread as that itt 
thr lx)ys* at tin* time this rouri entered its emergency order, some instances of physii al 
!d)usc were tievrrtheh ^is prest rU, Sotnc int idents oecuned in sihool, c.if., one (Gainesville 
\;irl w.is slapjH'd h.irri bv her teai her atler s'le threw her b>>()k on the desk; aru>ther was 
Ntruik l)v uiu n\ tin Hi honi prmtipals. S«)me «>f the physic al attuse was .ulrninisteved by 
hnust parents, reientd lo s<Mnetinn's .us *'papa*' or *'mama,** A (Irot ketl ^irl ol)serve<l 
•*rapa" Watsoti ^r-'b i" .»?irt by her hair ancl throw her into a S K) t ell. \!ioiher i^irf w in 
MmikuK as'.iultetl Ia *M'ap,i'* Uatsoo when slu* diti not sit duwti quitkly; *ni bun 
<K't .tsii>ns» s.tnn* Mirl was iniure<t wi)eii strut k wUh .m t i^bteeo iru ti key t ham t>v 
"Nfama*' Watsim. 



Wliik ilw imitiuent ol chiklicn iin tlw Texas insthiiLbns dcmDivi;trates. wlmt ca-n 
liHj>|.u^ii to ifir.av<Hriau'!d iJiildtiuv many itiMtiituJoii}^ deal wlili chiWrea in a moiii 
(maiane fa'shloii, Howi^vtfV, ik> Mxn um.U'uii tlmt ihk h bUti^. Piacliw^ in an iiistituiion 
tui; giijiy \u Cwfuraik? irr I960 iiktudd iVntiuvlrtg a k^VXiUe^^^^^ 

piusciii;!* of a rUmi^.Mtn.iuicH? mm ami lauidaitTuig Ju^r wrLsUs bnhlnd bur bu».:k ixhcr 
which hoi* tC'ti Wiiv iie<{ to the hcnukuns aaci isht? was kV\ iii this pt*sii?o)i for fo^u' o^^ 
live houjs.2^ pl:i\er insiana^s of crucf trihiUmfnt of duMrini hrjvc^ ht?c>u tloauiicntcd in 

■ Beyond the hrulalhv previously divcU chihhx'u in juvonllodelenlHin rHcililU'S arc. 
orieii subjected to the iv^c oi' drugs whic^ cau.se""rViodification of behavior, ^soinctimes 
adrainLstcrcd and prcjiaiiKd h\ persons who are uriqualified u> do so and who die 
i^quaUy umjuaUfied to deal witli the side eftecls and other problemn associated with the 
adnunisiratioh of Huch medicines, '-^^ 

Miuiy institutions hiive grossly inadequate psyehologicul services and those who 
pet form social work aie generally overburdened by huge casehKids.*-''^ Compounding 
the problem is the fact that soeitil workei^i, psyi hiatristij, psycliologiiits, housemodiers^ 
housefathers^ teachers, nurses and plivtiieiaus do not necessarily discuss or even have 
knowledge of each others' plans for or treatment of individual childrenvi.^VChikhcn's 
physical condition k often made wor^e by poor diet and lack of recreation,^'^*- " 

Academic Educattoii 

.'i ■ . • 

What kind of ediiaition-teaching or 'learmng-c"m go on in these conditions of 
incm'ccration? Almoj^t none, a^ evidenced by tlie court's findingis. 

The expert witnesses opined that only four and sis=tenths percent oi all juveniles 
incarcerated by the TYC were at their proper educational grade level, and that tlie 
average reading level was approximately five years below the norm. The court slated: 

AJthougii each T\C institution has been accorded the status ot an independent ichoo! 
diiilricl by the Texim liducatiori Aguncy, and each has been accredited by that agency, the 
quality of TYC educ;ition, {jarticularly al GaiesviHc and Gainesville, compaics un- 
favoral)!y with the quiiUty of (5<?neral public school education m Texas, and reflects a 
di amatic lacl; of wai cness of the special and varied needs of TYC students. 

All school facilities arc operated eleven months of the year except MounMin View, which 
is operated on a iwelve-nionlh basis. Students aJ Gaiesville are placed in academic grade 
ajisignments according lo the results of their achievement tests. Grades are labelad one 
through twelve, aiid a student is often assifjned to a giade lower than the one at which he 
may have been functioning in hts home community. At lirownwood» in contrast, students 
Ix-iow the ninth jjrade in achievement level arc pi iced in non-graded classes, according to 
a^;e. and receive individual instructi(^n. 

No teacher at CiatCf viUc or Gainesville is certified by the Texas Lducation Agency as 
qualified in the field of special education. Mountain View and CJrockett each has one ' 
teacher tertified for special edu*ati(in, and Brownwo^d h.is tw(). A statistical survey 
indi< ate.s, however, that a sigtuficant number of juveniles are in need of S'.jme form of 
spi^cial education, t he ioUowiug numbers of i hildronat rV(* irsliltotons were diagnosed 
as iK'ing seriously emotionally disturtiedas of May l» 197*i: 
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The lategnry tU^Hued as '^M'dDusly eiaoilouallv tUBturbed'* t?:sclutks suciopathlc md 
|v3yclMHHtUic chUdtw* In <\fMU\mi K^t May 1 , Iu7a5, the* fal!<nviug nuialit?i>. of chiklrun 



Brown wooil 17 
Crot^kett iJS 

Gi tidings 5 

CiatovUtc lOL' . 

Moimcam Vunv - - 30 - 

Ttu? LmigUcijtf? Irabiiny CXmler ra (iatesviile» iot iimdc'nts with Ico.iniug disabilitie.s^ a(r-" 
rciUly scnes those studinits whost? diat'Dostii' ti»sls iiKtit atc this pru^jram to In; appropriate 
foi theSv aecdsi howovoi, only studeiiis witii iuiolllgertte qiioiicnb over ninety aivd who 
lest t\va yeavji Ixiiow their gratk- levii may i>arHiip*itt? hi thv piogrunii..NIoreovej;/tcsrsavc 
ncit ruiitiuely given for mhiinivil brairi dysfuncUun or dvslexia at tiie claiiSifiCiitTou cenii?i. 

No bilhigual progratUb tor Span!sh^s}H;akln|» youths exist hi any of l\w X'Sfc institutious. 
l-wu applicatioiKs tor iVdi^ral ahsislam;c lu iuiua.u:' si^ h a pnigram haj^^.*een dcnied^and 
no state fiuuls have bcenappropriatiid to hisiitiiie the j^iyi^rani. TcsLyot Spaiu^b»speaking 
boys Tor i!uoUti;ence t)uotieiUs aad Kudmg adiieverriCMit a;cuot t'lni'ihictiMl in Spanish. At 
Gatesville, eighty-dijhi of a total ol lOii lf?ac}i?t'i are Ao^U«» Qu^iionably, aij many a*i t<in 
GatesvilU'. teachers spuak Spanish, altlioiiyh ooty two au' Mi»\ifan AiiK?rtca)i5. Ofi the inore 
than hUOU j»tiulorHs at Gatt"svillt% appiusiuululy ,ane»third,a1ft>» Au^to, over 0!ii»4hird arc 
Blacky and the remmndt?r are Me>di:au Americaii, fii .^^spril 1073, ibere were thirty 
VIesicarl Nationals at Gaicsville, awaitini; retnrn to Mexico by iannigraliou autlioritics. 

llie educational testing procedures are generally inac),(?(|nate, and since deeision^i regarding 
placement at students in educational. programs ai/Gatesiville are iiiado prinuirily on the 
basis* of the test scores, ihi& is a siguificiuU deficSencyi. Inespcetive of the reason, any 
UatCHville boy who cannot read is placed in t,he s;unt^ remedial reading class, Thas* 
' Spaniiih*speaking Ijoys, retarded children, and /(hose' Nvho are unable i6 read because of 
cmotionat causes or pasi truancy are placed iiV/the same class. As mentioned -earlier, these 
classes are not taught by persons certified n/qualificd in the field of siietial education. 
Moteover, testb for Spanish speaking boys who may have learning disabilitles-and thus 
truiv be eligible for the cia>is for dyslexic childien -are not given in Spanish. 



G>nchisions 



On the basis of the evi'v'nce produced by experts with respect to academic education 
testing, it is concluded that a juvenile s rig.ii to treatment req*aires the mainlenancc of the 
following minimal professional standaids: 

1 ) I he Wcschler IQ lest, rather- than the borgc- Thorndike IQ lest, must be used 
for testinj^ generally. 

2) Neither the *Lorge- Thorn dike IQ Test nor the Gray-Votcw Rogers Achieve- 
meiU Test* which is inappropriate for testinj» .Mexican Americans and Blacks 
on many subjects, should be used for testing for dyslexia. 

losing as a foundation the evideme of expert witnesses, it is concluded that, for the 
purpose of detecting,' mental ietard.uion in juveniles and pftividing them-with*the proper 
special education, the juvenile's right to treatment requires the maintenance of the 
foibnving minimiJ professional stancLirds: 

1) Norm;t! IQ lutd arhievemcnt tests (botli vtrrful and non*verl>ai) must Ik* 
utilised, with special emphasis on tests which are appropriate for the stu* 
dent*s bu kyfround. 

2) Kxamincrs who are familiar with the t)a('kground of the student and of his 
tolture and langttagc must Ik* a part of the staff. 

i) Iniormation mttsi In- obtained atxMtt the student V familv t)a( kground atui 
<'miJtional status, a^ welt as ut)servatloi.s relatiny? tt) the studein *<; In'tuividr. 
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I]) h^s\.nvja» irainUig by an ouisiek u3i^^^tiH{<^l n\mi b<2 prvivid-^d for sjHvch^l 
0rUu-';Ulop ti^uiiPiH a\ k^rist uruc ci week. (Such CDnsHUanb ar*.* available ivoui 

c ijx'tilietl U ojie Slijucial cdutalioiV icachev for iiadi eij^Jii ot ^lU'li iiUulonis, phis 
supporting fn?i*.soniu?l {men as educanoF^ sliai^noslk'ians and ihe like). 



Ar. to other ai}ipuriiafc; pt^rsonnd, ctmii attopi^ Ihc* ophiioa 0t'e^e|>C'ri \v!tuos5irs that a 
islu»al stantiarcki \ 

\) Oiiv iutucijUtnuU diuifiuisilciitii is osbCiuial for eath IM^^i rVC smdcras* 

llu?rapiHt?*, is an 4?ssenual roinptujuuiu lo ,nuy uihOr proVes^iionat ay>'e*>s!jH'aiH, 
and mc\\ an asscsiimciu b iietebsaiv to diugrm^ie tlic uiKleilyiu^' loandng- 
dilficuUv UmiI tiuiv Ik* initially iduniutVd hy a psychologist or toachor. 

t)n ihe ba^iis of evidence of ospcrt wimcsscs, tuis court conchidus that, since the statA^-. 
removes Mexican Auiurican <rhildr<?a from iheir laruily, tViiMKls, ethnic hack^^rouud aiul 
/•nliuie» transporliiig ilion) in niosl chhl^s hundreds of miles to a predomiiiantly Anglo 
inral bvjtiiuvj, Uien* jnveuik^s* right to trentrncni. ve<pure.s Uut (iw stale establish a prot^rani 
tor bilingnai education. Tlie pui'tios are directed to propose suuli a ino<jram in accordance 
with the provisions set uui in Vnitai SMes \\ Texas, r.Supp. 24 (Ed). Tes. 1971), 
iiff'd 466 r.2d 5US (ath Cir, 19?2), discimt-d in Project UeporU Dejure Seipegation of 
Qiicanos in 'lesas Schools, ? Itev. Civ. Ri;4hts Civ. lab. h. Rev. vH)?, :176-91 (1972). 



VOCATIONAL EDLCAITON 
Fiudiui^^ 

A vocational proi^iani ih available lo certaui TYC inmates, although the process of 
sclc( tin<5 those eligible for the pro^i am is mit clear. . , .there are no vocational coimselors 
available at Gatesville and no established testing procedure.s to deterniine which boys 
should be enrolled. The vocational program consists of educational courses and so-cu..ed 
**work experience/* Boys are assigned to the educational courses on a space-available 
basis» with the overflow reporting for *\vork experience." 

Work experience programs at Galesville consist of such essentially institutfon-mahitaininf? 
cndeavtns as work in the laundry, maintenance division, warehouj^e, food service divisicm, 
dormit(M7 ch)thini^ room, ai^d otlier area. . . .Galesville vocational students do not get 
paid for such work. . . .Work experience supervisors at Gatesville are nol accredited 
teacliers, and the students receive no school credit for their work in the work cx}XM'iente 
proj^iams, 

St)me attempt w made to coordinate the vo<ation;il education and the academic e<luca- 
tion Cf>urses at Gatesville; but the work experience program is not coordinated with 
academic educati'>n, 

'ITie work expeiicnce prog>'am altogether fails to provide any meaningful or realistic 
vocational training. The vocational education courses, although potentially useful, are not 
coordinated with a practical and realislit attempt at job placement outside d)c Gatesville 
institution. ^, dt is dear that there has been no employer or unitm input in lashionini' the 
voc aticmal educ ation projrrams, for ihey hav<» not been geared to meet actual employer 
needs or union requirements. 
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Z Adequuic jyfocifthui^s to amm pLu'CMneui wiih jiiiisjRKjuvo employ >ho« 

Ail^Hiuak* 0H-£hC']Db ifaiiiings obtained lijimugh work ivkim \W('ii;n\m, 
should bi) provided 

4. Adi?iiuatc suppiJrt services, sucli as rtmutlial ^^^adh^uml matiuimalics, shoukl 
be pvovided, ^ 

5. Approiwlalc liiaiUiliovts mmi be j>laogd oa ihc sf>'v:'i»Ued *Svork i?HjH?rionr</' 
cQnsisiiM!.^ {>( t^sseutiulty iustiuuionMuahuaiuiuj* work^ no ati Ju I'ncvoiit sruii 
work iVoVvrtWuiiuiUing llic ihily at llsiltes ol' isliMicrtLS.^^ 



Di^criiniiia ioVi 

In additoii to ihe previously cited insuuH:es oi discriniinuiion in testingi oduca- 
uon, and ireauneni^ in Alomies the court found: 

No active olTort is Uitidc to ivcr'«it Black or Moxii;aii Amcritaus* Ikcaiuse of \hi^ goo- 
^viphic localiajx nf its inslilutinii;?, 'f^YC would ouiQUUtcr diftiindty n?cniitiug J^lack aud 
NU'Sicati Aiuerkaa cm{>lnyoi\s in any evtfai. Tlu'jo ixix u'u .'u^;.: j.niiGL-- 
parents in lirownwood, but none at Gainesville or Ch'ucketi. The raci'al imbalance on tib 
staff is particidarty apparent when couisidoratioa is given, to the fact ttuit thirty 4\)itr aud 
one-tent!) per cent of TVC studiMits arc Black; foriv-one and ninc-tcnths \m' cent arc 
Meslcaii American. An aualyslH of the total TYC staff shows thai thirteen and seven- 
tcutiis per cent arc Black, eighty-three and five-tenths per cent are Anglo, and two and 
' five-tenths per cent are Mexican American. Of tlie boys at Mountain View, sixty-eight and 
scven-tenllis per cent are Black or Mexican Aniericati* cind eleven and four-tenths {>er cent 
of the staff ai'c non-Anglo. At Gatesville, sixty one per cent of the boys and fourteen and 
three-tenths per cent of tlie staff are Black oy Mexican American. 

Among the subschools at Gatesville, tl|e proportions of the ethnic niix vaiy widely. At 
Valley School foriy-threc per cent of the boys are Blaek and thirty-nine per cent Mexican 
American, with a staff which is eighty -one per cent Anglo. At Sycamore (the elite school 
with an accredited high school) seventy-nine per cent of the students and eighty-six per 
rent of the staff are Anglo. At earh of the girls' schools, ihe proportion of non-Anglo i*irls 
is rout^hly die Siinie about thirty-five, to forty-five per cent. 'Hie staff at Crockett (which 
was once a sej^ivgated school for Black girls) is fifiy-five and two-tenths \w cent Black 
ami Mexican American. At Brownwood, the staff is twelve and six-tenths per cent non- 
Ant?h>; and at GaimliviHe, it is only six and nine-tenths pc^r cent minority. At Mountain 
\'iew there afe ninety-two Anglo custodial' staff, eleven Blacks, and three Mexican 
Americans. At Gatcsville, there are 212 Anglo, forty-eight Black, and six Mexican 
.\merit ans on the custodial staff. .\t Brownwood, there are eighty Anglo, twelve Black, 
an<i five Mexican American houseparents.^' 

Di.scrimination In Other Areas / 

Kvidcnce of discrimination has been revealed in studies (d institutions in other 
areas of the vouniry. Blacks, Mexican Americans, Pium'Io Ricans and girls are victims of 
disi riminatory treatment in the juvenile justice system. 

In New York the treat meiu of juveniles by the lamily court system was reported 
in I 972. •^'•V The survey cotnmittec found that voliuUarx agencies tend to discriminate 
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li^m^nrof Jlk^^ p^^Yt^ni otih^ Vmn^:} Rumw^ ^niitl B^! of ihf^ whhe 

children u-eri/ piacod* .\U hough ^T?orc fetOiiic j-nn'.st.ui^ In m^^d of ?iiv|.)t .rvisiuu {67*'u) vvi^rc 

queut»2t j^c^'cenl of the \mk diiklvoii vv-eve pJacixt arid noiie olUhc fVuiale dti!<1ren. In 
addlUoo^ ih^^ repari siaies tlnn ilwy knxm\ cH^iii'niull^aluil by vtjjiuitary Bgenck'!^ iiLjaifiBC. 
children who lacked cooperative i'amilk»s, who hud Si^rious i^inoiional problems, who 
had low If) kvck, wha had tow rciiiUag jevulsi wlio hud bt'eh ^seriously involved whh 
i\m%H or wim m^re fidok:i5ceiU;>.^*^ rhoso wiio were not pJaanl by s\>oia! agencie>i werv*, 
plared in die Nevv York Slate Trahihig Schools. 

N'hida G!tl^siKiy4jUid notes thdt m !9(55 $«ore tluin hall^.)r Ih^^ glrh referred to ihe 
juvi^rfiile courts were referred eotuhiel which wouUl not !)v. eriniinal if conunined by 
aihthvs, wiiik^ imJy one Vxhh of tin? boys were lel'errcd for these aclions,'^*'*^ In !ier study 
in HonoliiUi she found tlial 34 percent at? the )^{vh and 22 perevnt of tlie hoys iiad been 
arrested for juvenile iiffensej^, as ^jj>|)Osed to aduli oftY^rises^ for ih*? firsi ihiie wei'e 
referred to the courts. She also :Uait.Hl tlval police were uu)re iikelv to refer j^uis io the 
court ai ihe time of die fhsi^Hi^lTensc than bays< hi iiddilio^t, in lOTti, ahnosl 70 perccjU 
of alj ^irls and only 31 ncrcerit of all hoys referred to the courts were charged with 
juvenile rather titan adult offenses. In the detention facilities, 43 percent of^ the 
rciiidents were girls, while only HO percent of the jitvetiiles arrested were yirKs* Forry^six 
percent of the detained juveniles were those arre;>(ed. h>v dtlter runnhti* away or heit)g 
incorrigible, and most of these were girls. Many girls are referred to the juvenile 
authorities fi>r senual behavior and refusal to abide by funiily imposed rules of l)ehavioi\ 
which are tt)lerated witiiout such referral in the ease of boys, ht addition, girls are more 
likely to be detained prior to tvial an^., after trial, receive longer sentences.r^^ 



SUMMARY 

Research indicates that incarceration of juveniles has little positive effect,'^^ Many 
believe incarceration in juvenile facilities is much more likely to be harmful than 
helpful. One expert has stated that only about 10% of the children detained in secure 
}!^iciliiies should be detained because of any potential violent behavior. 

Many if not most of the children who are incarcerated in detention facilities have 
been identified as '^children with problems** by the schools prior to any involvement in 
the court system. In fact, the school system often has a part, as do paretus, in referring 
children to the courts. The incapacity of schools to deal with the profilems of children 
at an e;uly stage inevitably contributes to the development of those problems to the 
level which requires the involvemeiu of the courts. The labeling of children as 
'^problem children** or **disruptive children" and placement of the children in special 
schools or special classes isolated from other students initiates the process of con> 
vincing children that <vl^ey arc unworthy human beings. Incarceration in juvenile 
facilitic:'. increases the development of a self image of imworthiness and incapability. 
The fact that a child is likely to become so disruptive or truant or so incapable of 
effeciirely participating in a regtdar classroom tlial his or her behavior will cause 
removiil of the child from the classroom at some fmure time is probably a matter that 
can be reasonably predictable before the chiid*s problems become exiremc If so, some 
helpful alternative school programs, coupled with the availability ol psychiatric ami 



bG:c^^ixl^% iiim**ftit'awS -^liJjti{Ui?iM Itu?^ .fi^su.to^twy. \hQ ^\\^vnd\mi^ of Sfi^OOO m 

Ui^^v.iiW^iljf .^itt. ditJ^-C^iai^.iV^irnii. .wilt fiw iMdvpn iG deal vvitlr tm^k -probkui^- m u. 

Oui <ii> ml urittevi^allinaui O'^UBmuMi^ ^cs^f^uico to die iioui^iag of i:bHvkcn who 
Jmvx^ boon tauad ''dcfiltMiycui'' or ri^^d ormpt/ivi^ioiv' in iIko comniuiiUy. Tiiv 
taikilion oi juv^niili^ fodlJiit:f<, phy5;kally away ir^in view una ^ociul ctaii^v^-tj i^^ not 

so del y. , , 

♦ ■ . \ 

ll is clear that lite I'uii'ijru ^VisU^m tloes nai. vvovk, It ivniains to bu seen whulher 
vccinocaiiuu of liuuWuiul imsoiniol will acciu' (o fkvelop a jiro.jcss uffomiugto ttn'ms 
with the negloci of iihildvon wlu'io it biigias insicuU of wlun't' it ends, and whciUfi' or 
not cmi'ciu fadiiviv's' will be tjuuu; iHuauiif iu tlu/u ii'vaiiiienl of children. ■> 
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NEOLi:cr IN llIE EDUCATION OV CHU J)IUUN ON MIIJ I AKV BASES 



There aic tliree principal schaul syntenis ji^nviug Aivievican dtL^jKiulcnt: ovcrji4*a:2j; 

L The Ov(?rscas Dcpendenis Schocil Siystenii which h operated by the Depart- 
mem of Defense 

2. The Anieriran Sponsored Overseas Schools, which are spungored and ptutially 
funded by the Department of State 

3. The Panama Canal ^one Sciiools, which are operated by the Canal Zone 
Government, . . 



The Overseas Dependents' School System: 
IKstory and Goals 

S^^nce over 85 percent of overseas dependents me ser^^ed by the Departineut of 
Defense, this pai)cr will focus on the Overseas Dependents* School System (ODSS). 

The ODSS began in October 1946 in Germany when $H elementary and five high 
schools were opened to 2,000 American cliildren and 120 teachers, **From this humble 
beginning, the system expanded at a tremendovis rate of giowth during the next few 
years as schools operated by the Army, Navy, and Air Force were opened in various 
countries and island groups all over the world.'*^ Currently the ODSS enrollment is 
cstiijiated at 155,000 students, in 294 schools, in 27 countries atiU island groups,^ 

The avowed goal of the Department of Defense is to provide high-quality elemen- 
tary and secondary education for children of military and civilian |.ersonnel of the 
Department of Defense residing overseas. A recurring general provision in the Depait- 
mcnt of Defense Appropriations Act establishes i dollar limitation on the amount ot 
funding for the ODSS, which for 1973 was $174,761,000, 



Problems of Priority and Inequity 

The construction and leasing of school facilities receives low priority in the ODSS. 
Only 55 percent of ODSS classrooms in Europe are considered adequate,^ A significant 
problem in obtaining improved school facilities is that the **host'* military service must 
fund the construction of the school building. Proposals for school construction must 
compete for priority with, proposals for the construction of barracks, warehouses, 
maintenance shops, and other facilities directly relating to the military commanders 
can act only in an advisory capacity and have no role hi assigning priority to construc- 
tion of schools. There are dispaiities between the levels of adequacy of school facilities 
on Army, Navy, pnd Air Force installations. In the European area, schools on^rmy 
baseir have the highest percentage of adequate classrooms, wlnie in the Pacific area, 
Army schools have some of the poorest facilities. Because the manner in which school 
construction is planned and funded, more recognition is given to sei^vice priorities than 

to the world-wide requirements for ODSS facilities."* 

. . .. . . . . . ......... ... ,^ •-. •. -.. . 

Teachers and Students: 

Problems of Transience, Language, Rights 

The caliber of teachers in the ODSS is relatively high. Generally, teachers have 
had several years of teaching experience in the United States before going overseas. 
However, one problem area concerns local teachers who are mairied to mditary 
personnel Many of the teachers do not meet the prescribed experience requiiements, 
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but of gi'cater iiaportance is the fact that frequently their spouses di*e trunsferred 
during whe school year. The depaiture oi' the teacher causes disruption, loss of con- 
tinuity, i>vd admiiiislvativc problems in attempting to quickly replace tlie teacher. 
Thus* local hiring adds unnecessarily to the turbulence caused by teaclier turnover 
during the school year.*^ 

Children o; military personnel have difficuh adjustments to make. If d father is 
ti'ansferred, he must often move immediately aud it is several months before his family 
is able to join him, gousequently, the children aie scperatcd from their father for an 
;i5:tendcd period of time and this CAeate-i serious problems, not only for the child but 
also for the wife. ^TIub is reflected in the exceptionally high divorce rate among 
military' personnel.) 

Apart from the adverse effect on the family situation, these constant moves have 
a negative impact on the educational development of the children. It is difficult ibr tlie 
children to adjust to a new environment and establish a relationship with teachers and 
other cliildren when frequent relocations are inevitable. 

An unusual problem found m the overseas schools is when English is a child's 
second language. By way of illustration: If an American man is stationed in Italy and 
mames an Italian woman, their child might learn Italian and pick up' only a few words 
of English. Before he enters kindergarten liis father is transfened to Germany, and the 
child enters school unabl^^ to function in German or in English. Although this is not a 
frequent occurrence, it is an existing problem and is difficult to resolve. 

More freauent-and perhaps equally difficult for many students-is the denial of 
student rights in the overseas «''^hoo:i The ^^itU'Aritarian nature oT lii^ muuary estaD- 
Ushment and the Ugh priority it places on tl;e enforcement of strict discipime are 
carried over into many of these schools with the result lhat students are subjected to 
unduly rigid requirements of behavior, dj^ess, hair length, and similar areas of legiti- 
mate dtudent concern. 



Tlie Need for Vocational Education 

Vocational education programs are inadequate in the ODSS. While tl^e United 
States has seen an increasmg emphasis on vocational education in secondaryVihoois, 
the ODSS cunriculum traditionally has been oriented toward preparing its gradu^es for 
college. Increased costs and the lack of necersary facilities and equipment hav\ pre- 
vented the implementation of vocational education programs in overseas techooll Be- 
cause almost half of the ODJ?S students do not plan to attend college, aSd owidg to 
limited job opportunities available to them, strong vocational work/study pri^ifns are 
desperately needed.^* Recently the ODSS has begim to initiate vocational courses, yet 
they have not kept pace with the re-cval lation and restructuring of the curriculum to 
equip overseas students vAth the requisite training and skills to meet occupational 
requirements. 



Delays in Receiving Educational Materials and Equipment 

Overseas schools often experience lengtliy delays in receiving textbooks, educa- 
tional materials, and equipment. Although the supplies are ordered a year in advance, 
the requests for materials must be routed through the Defense General Supply Center 
and the General Services Administration, where deficiencies in packing, marking, and 
transporting supplies and equipment prevail. Thus, some schools may obtain excessive 
quantities of expensive audio-visual equipment and textbooks, while other schools have 
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wndviquate supplies. Moreover, prowedurcs for ideniifying aid ix^distribuling excess 
textbooks are poorly itaplementeU. 

. I'undiitg Omitatiur.i; 

The Congressional limitation on expenditures is too restrictive t'oi overseas 
schools. ODSS does not receive supplcnental funds, such m those appropriated under 
Title 1 of the Efementary and Secondary Education Act. The Department of Defense 
Appropriations Act provides for a maximum dollar limitation for use on a dRpendcut's 
education. Tliis budget is computed almost a year and. a half in advance of the 
beginning of the school year. When the budget is being prepai'ed it is difficult to 
esdmate future "needs and enrollments The frequent revaluation of currency^ and the 
continued problem of wage-price increases, make it difficult to plan accuratdy this far 
in advance. Because imposed limitations cannot be exceeded, programs are frequently 
eliminated or changed, and these restrirtions impair the education of overseas 
dependent children. 

Many problems of the ODSS are. inherent in an educational system tied to the 
military establishment. However, this institutional framework does not preclude the 
possibility of resolving such problem areas as the absence of quality standards, the 
dollar limitation under the Depa,tment of Defense Appropriations Act, and the low 
priority given to improving school facilities. 



FOOTNOTES 

^Education of Dependents Overseas, a report by the Investigating Committee of the 
General Subcommittee on Labor, October 1973 p. 7. 

^Problems in Providing Education to Overseas Dependents of Unit<dd States Personnel, 
Comptroller General of U.S., 1974, p. 3. 

^Ibid., p. 28. 

^Ibid., p. 28. 

^Ibid., p. 21. 

^Ibid., p. 54. 
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NEGLECT IN THE EDUCAl ION HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



Extent arid Divmity of Need 

There are currently seven million handicapped children in the United States; one 
million are childreiiuf preschool age. c\lthough handicapped children represent 10 per- 
cent of all schoul-agc. children, current information shows that less than 40 percent are 
receiving an adequate education. 

The handicapped are not a homogeneous group. There are different classifications 
of handkapped children which include visually disabled, hearing impaired, physically 
handicapped, nnent^dly retarded, emotionally disturbed and/or socially maiadjustc<i, 
learning disabled, and speech handicapped. Many of the children have multiple handi- 
caps. 

Federal Role in Education of tlie Handicapped 

The federal government initially provided support for the education of the hiutdi- 
capped one hundred years ago when it allocated funds to establish Gailaudet College 
(liberal arts college for the deaf) and the American Printing House for the blind. Most 
early programs were developed in private schools because handicapped children were 
regarded as not being subject to the application of the concept of equal educational 
opportunity. It wiis the family*s responsibility to provide an education for their handi- 
capped child, since, the children were discouraged or excluded from attending public 
school, **As the concept of equality of cducaticmal opportunity increasingly came to be 
viewed as requiring that cVcry eituu MiwUld be cJucalcu u.e iluut ui nib abilu), there 
developed apnce a recognition that the public school system should accept responsibili- 
ty for providing educational programs for exceptional children."^ 

Until 1966, when the National Advisory Committee on Handicapped Children 
was established, federal programs were minimal, noncoordinated and given low priori- 
ty. In 1967, the Congress established the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
(within the U.S. Office of Education) to direct a program of nonmatching formula 
giants to states. The Education of the Handicapped Act was passed in 1970, its pur- 
pose being to codify all major legislation for the handicapped. 

The federal government is trying to improve the education of the handicapped by 
providing substantial amounts of money to the states for initiating, expanding, and 
improving education programs for all handicapped children. The money is used for 
research, teacher training, instructional materials, and other services. About S30() mil- 
li(m was spent last year (as compared with S52 million in 1967) to improve educational 
opportunities for the handicapped. 



Ilic Handicap of Exclusion from Educational Opportunity 

Unfortunately, the programs reach only a minimal number of handicapped t hil- 
dren. Only 40 percent (about 2!/2 million) are currently receiving an education to help 
them reach ihcirinaximum capacity. ^ Approximately one million handicapped chil- 
dren arc totally denied a public-school education, in most cases because their handicaps 
are too serious for the school system to deal with. An estimated 125,000 handicapped 
children live in state institutions where educational programs are poor orncmexistent. 
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A hilHtl•i^^itppt,•d child botn in one state may be Jour times as likely to getspecicil 
education' services as one in an adjacent state.^ Families of handicapped children often 
move to Communities where there are adequate educational facilities for the children. 
This places an undue burden upon certain communities, penalizing them for providing 
education the handicapped, while rewarding other communities which are unwilling 
to institute thest* programs. The migration of familiesito gain special educational op- 
portunities lor their handicapped children has become an accepted practice. 

Because of the tiemendous shortrage of programs, handicapped children requiring 
special education are put on long waiting lists. Sometimes handicapped children who 
need comprehensive education are given *'home insti\4C*«on," /.e,, a visiting home in- 
structor comes for three hours a week. It is not unusual f(^*^ school districts to ref^r 
parents handicapped children to a variety of agencies which are unable lo meet the 
child's iieeds. Bureaucratic problems are constantly encountered by parents of handi- 
capped children primarily because education, medical, social, rehabilitation, and wel- 
fare agencies function as separate and sometimes disparate organizations. 

Court Decisions: Lx^gal Rights of {handicapped Childien 

In H/71, there were two landmark U.S.' Disjtrict Court decisions relating to the 
education of the handicapped. The first, in Pennsylvania, held that all mcmtaliy retard- 
ed ^iidren in the state must be provided with an education at the expense of the 
pu.Wic, The District of Columbia was responsible f^r the second decision which extend- 
that to cover all handicapped children.** / 

Despite these important decisions, legal rights of handicapped children often con* 
^•^^^^iii^^' to be Ignored. Atter frustration with the lack ot eaucational programs tor handi* 
cap{5^d^children, parents and other advocates for these children have sought redress in 
the ccu&s,'^ Currently there are 36 lawsuits in 25 states which are trying to eliminate 
policies/vhich deprive handicapped children of their right to an equal education. 



Identification and Diagnosis of^^ced 

The failure to identify handicapped children is a serious problem. Research has 
shown that handicapped children can make significant progress if their handicaps are 
identified and diagnosed as early as possible, and if they immediately begin to receive 
special educational services. Handicapped children are less likely to develop secondary 
emotional problems if they participate in early childhood education programs. Ideally 
this ^ives the children a head start by enabling them to enter regular classrooms and 
"ultimately attain self-sufficiency.^ The Handicapped Children's Early Education Assis- 
tance Act was enacted in 1908 to help improve identification, diagnosis, and educa- 
tional services for handicapped children. Unfortunately, only 175,000 out of. one 
millitm handicapped children participated in early childhood education in 1973. 

leacher Undersupply: Retraining Needs 

Unlike general education, education of the handicapped has an unmet personnel 
need, A recent study indicated a sh<»rtagc of 250,000 special education teachers at the 
t^lemcntary-secondary level, and 60,000 at the preschool level. The Education of the 
Handicapped Act has prcnided funds to retrain surplus teachers, and train teachers, 
teacher educators, researchers, and specialists. An important and separate aspect of the 
pro^i'am specifically deals with training physical education and recrea i )n teachers f<^r 
handicapped children. Approximately 400 colleges and universities offer training in 
special education* 
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Vucaituual Lducadoiiu 

An Imperative for Educatiou of thi* Haadicapped 

VucatiiJiial t^ducation for handicapped children is an iniportaut priority. In thfso 
times of increasing unemployment, it k difficult to find work without appropriate 
training. Vocational opportunities for handicapped children arc limited. The Vocation 
al Education Act sets aside 10 percent of total funds specifically to provide special 
vocational education services for handicapped sludentn. The most recent availal)le fig- 
ures show that at least 220,000 handicapped persons received senice^ under this pro- 
gram. Dr. Edwin Martin. Jr., head of the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 
says that ^'experience tells us that 40 percent will be severely underemployed and 
subsist at the poverty level, It) percent will be partially dependent, and 30 percent to* 
tally dependent upon society for their existence, sometimes requiring institutional 
care/'<^ 



The Ultimate Goal » 

i 

The ultimate g;oal of education for handicapped children is to provide them with 
the opportunity tt) become as independent as possible, thereby promoting iiieir devcl 
opment and reducing the likelihood of institutional care. To reach this fioah it is ncc 
essary not only to make early assessments of the handicapped child, but also i<> con- 
tinue to teach and train the handicapped child throughout his or her deveiopmcnt, 
including career training programs. Only when this goal is reached can i* be sai<l that 
handicapped children are receiving an equal educational opportunity. 



TABLE 1. --PREVALENCE OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



Handicap 


Percent of 
total population 


Number 
of children"^ 


1 


2 


(f 
.1 


X'isually disabled finchides blind) . . . 
Deaf 

vSpeech handicapped 

Crippled and other health impaired . . 


0.1 
0.1 
0.5 

. . . . . - 3.5 - 
0.5 
2.0 

J. 2.5 
2.0. 


55,000 
55,000 
275.000 
1,925.000 
275.000 
1.100.000 
l.:i75.00O 
1,100.000 




11.2 


G.KiO.OOO 



SOURCE: Gearheart, B. R. Organizathn and Admhiistration of Educational Pro- 
firun^y for Exceptional Children. Springfield, 111.' Charles C. Thomas, Publishers, 
1974. p. 25. 

*Based on 1975 pr)pulation estimates for ages 5-18. 
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^ Rossbiikr, Riciiavd A ; Hale, Jv^me^ A.; and I'rohrciehj Llayd IL. lidiimiionai Profiyams 
for Exceptional Children: itcsuurce Confimmtions and Cocts,- Nati^^iival Edi catiuu I'i- 
nance Troject, Special Suuly Na. j>, Madison; IJuivcrsitv uf Whconsin, August 1970. 
p. 21. ' . 

^Simchcs, Raphad. "Economic Inflation ; !ia>iard tor th^ Handicapped." Esceptional 
C/«fe« Ht 230; January 1975. 

•^U.S. Depavtmant of Iknlth, Education, and Welfare, Office of-Edueation. '*Aid for 
Education of the Handicapped." .-I m?nc£?n Education 10:30; July 1974. 

•^Simches, op. cjiYo, p. 230. 

^V.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, op. cit., p. 30. 
llbid. p. 32. ■ ' 

•^'Mariiu, E.W., Jr. "Fr.reward." Career Edneatiom Exemplary Pro^frams for the Handi- 
capped. Resion, Va.: Council for Esceptional Children, 1974. 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCA i ION 



The Criticiif ■''eaifj for Intellectual Gso\vth 

Early ChiIdlK)od F.-lacation includes a wide range o»' activities that focus on the 
care and developiiient of young children. These activities include nursery school, Head 
Start, day care, and kindergarten. This paper will concentrate on the magnitude of 
neglect and unmet needs in existing programs. 

The beginning y^ars of life are critical for a child's intellectual growth, and social, 
emotional, and physical development. These years are the formative years when the 
permanent foundations are laid for a child's feelings of self-worth, sense of seif-respett, 
motivation, and initiative. Educators and psychologists have found tliat a child's devel- 
opment during these early years significantly affects his ability id learn and grow. 



Mapiitude of Educa^Jonal Need 

* 

U.S?^ Bureau of the Census data give some indication of the extent of tlie need for 
early childhood education programs. More than 6 million children under the age of six 
have mothers who work full time. Thcie are places in licensed child care facilities for 
only seven hundred thousand of these children. In 1973, 3.3 milHon^children under six 
years of age lived in families , with incomes falling under the poverty line of $3,885 for 
a family of four {if.S. Office of Economic Opportunity), and in addition, 2.2 million 
children under the age of six lived in faihilies with incomes under $6,960. Two and a 
Iialf million cliildren in this age group live in families headed by a female.^ The U.S. 
Departsaent of I^abor has shown tliat most mothers work because of financial reasons, 
m6 mmy have no choice but to leave their thildien hi undesirable situations smce 
adequate care is unavailable. 



Primary Components of Early Cliildliiood Education 

Child Care usually falls into two general categories;' (a) Comprehensive cliild de- 
velopment programs, which embrace all the needs of a young child and h?8 family. 
These include educational, nutritional, and health caie programs as well as paruntal 
involvement through instrjuction in the fundamentals of child development, (b) Custo- 
dial clilld care progiams, which ensure the supervision and physical safety of chikhen^ 
while then- mothers aie at work. Supervisors have little or no training in eaily child- 
hood education. ' 



Deficiencies in Cut»tudial Care . ' 

•■ . ■ ■ 

Most children receiving custodial care are looked after in family day care homes 
(1-5 cliildren) as opposed to group care (12 or ynore Children of various ages, although 
u«?ually not for infants). In 1974 there were approximately seven hundred tliousand 
cliildren in licensed day care. Since most day care fiomcs are not licensed, the esti- 
mated number of children in unlicensed liomes is approximately 2 million. ^ The un- 
even enforcement of state licensing laws and the casi^al arrangements typical of family 
care account for the uncertainty of the number of children involved. While some 
family day caie homes provide excellent supervised care, many have been found to be 
overcrowded unhealthy homes that do not provide even custodial care. A significant 
number of women provide family day care as a last resort for earning money, and tliey 
lack traming, resources, facilities, and energ>' for coping with young cluldrcn. 



Some working women must niiU;a hapluii'.iu'd arrangements ior thu care of their 
chikhen. Olten a nuniicr will work^during. ilic day/aiul thu fallicr will work at mghl 
and slet^p duviiig i\w <lay. 'J'he vHuUlruii are left virtually alone all day and art? tnstmctcd 
\o wake their fuilwr if they nci'd hiui», It k iK>t unustfal to find older chikht;ii lioine 
from school t aking care of younger brothers and sis^wrs. Three-et«arters of a iniUiou 
children are cured' for by siblings under 16 years of age.-^ An alternative is for the child 
to accompany the mother to her place of cmploymetit. Unfortujiateiy a child playing 
on the floor in a back room of a dry cleaning cstublishmcnt has little opportunity to 
grow and develop. Almost twenty- thousand young children, arc totally unsupervised 
and locked iiaide their homes while their mothers are working.^ It has been well 
documented that a child's experience in the eaily yeais has profound and irreversible 
effects. 

For many years nursery school and kindergarten were the only org^mizcd pro- 
grams to nieet the Wed for educating young children. Yet nursery schools, being 
private, are available only to meet the developing nce<ls of children coming from 
relatively af fluent families. Some states have offered kindergarten for mjuiy years, 
while others are just initiating programs. Some state or locally supported kindergartens 
are in every state, yet sbHlii^iiave only very limited i)rograms. 



Educational Programs: Duplications, Inequities, and Waste 

The first major venture of the federal government into preschool education^ was in 
1965, when Head Start was introduced. Tliis federally funded piogram was initiated 
because educators were convinced that on the first day of kmdergarten or first grade, 
children from poor families, were already far behind otlier childscn. This was said to 
result from limited learning opportiuiities at home and limited experiences of the 
children. There have been extensive arguments regarding the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of Head Stm t, especially the long- tenn benefits to ehiUh"en vvho have participated 
in Head Start activities. However, Head Start has rckindfcd governmcii^^ interest in - 
finaiicing preschool education and it views child care in tbrms of educational as op- 
posed to custodial activities.^ Educational leaders are now enlarging their concern" to 
incorporate childret> from every socioeconomic level throughout tlie United States. 

The federal government has «^^er 60 different funding programs for child care and 
child development. Each program has different goals, and information is rarely ex- 
changed among programs. Different categories of people arc eligible for the vailous 
progiams, separate agencies, different procedures and guideUncs, and different geo- 
grapWc boundaries defining local communities for plannit^g and secure delivery.^ This^ 
poor coordination^Tias resulted in duplication, overlappuig, and waste. Consequently, 
fewer services are reaching the children and families for whom they were designed. 

/ 

In 1971, the Congress passed the Child development Act, a comprehensive pro- 
gram for cluld care services. This bill would have been a first step in dealing with the 
massivt-pfoblem of child neglect. However, President Nixon vetoed the legislation On 
the grounds that it would lead "to the sovietizatipn of our children."^ Numerous other 
bills have beeft introduced in an attempt to provide an acceptable child care program, 
l>ut these jif forts have not yet r(^sy|ted in any new legislation. Currently pending is the 
child and family services bill, proposed by Senato* Walter. Mondide (D>Minnesota) and 
Representative John Brademas (D-Indiana). This bill would initially provide $650 mil- 
lion to expand developmental child care programs, and would reach 82 billion in 
approximately one year. This money would be distributed to slate and local govern- 
ments which would have the authority to allocate the funds am^ng public and private 
organizations, including schools, with the requirement that priority be" given to dis- 
advantaged children.* Many advocates of child care legislatian recommend that the 
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public schools l)c the prime spc>nsoi's of early diildhood piogiains, Qi\mi the eKhsting 
iacillties aud oiganteational ability of public school systems, this pvoposal has great 
niciit. 

These efforts have not y^t rcsultetl in any new legislation, yet in liglU of the 
Administratioa^s recently enuiiciuted policy regavdiug increased fedeml cKpenditures it 
is quciitionabl^^ whether any new cliild care law will be forthcoming this year. 



i FOOTNOTES 

** • . 

..^Roby, Pamela. "Child Care-Wlwt and Why?" Child Care-'Who Caros? (Edited by 
' Pamela Roby.) New York: Basic Boc*-.s, 1973. p. $, 

•^National School Public Relations Assodatiou. Early ChikUiood Edumtkm: Current 
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SUBURBAN i:DUCAiiON 



While some iiubm'ban schools siiii'fer irom the ubijence of voeationiil programs, 
preschool facilities, and piogiunis i'or the handicapped, most suburban sch(n)ls ,are 
troubled by the problem of underachievement, runaways, drug abuse, and studeni 
rights. For this reason, this background paper will focus on these last four areas. 

Underachieve ment 

An underachiever is a student whf> dcmo!istrates well above average intellectual or 
academic ability on intelligence and apitude tests, but is not fully using his intellectual 
{K)tential in meeting the academic demands of the school. He **not only fails to reach 
the academic excellence which his ability suggests he is able to attain, but also is often 
found lagging behind the achievement level of students of average ability.''^ 

There is a direct relationship between parental dominance at home and a child's 
achievement at school. Undue pressure and demands to achieve have been shown to 
affect the child adversely, contributing to rebellion* reprc7ssed hostility, and a low 
achievement drive. Tlic ovevinvolved parent who pressures the child damages his 
child's self-concept. Approval and support are often lacking. When a child earns a high 
mark, the parents tend to focus on the possibility of his doing better. *The over- 
involved parent sees liis own image at stake in his child*s academic and social 
accomplishments. He wears his child's successes on his sleeve and overpersonali'^es his 
child's defeats."^ The apathetic parent has an equally damaging effect on a child's 
achievement in school. 

Another explanation for underachievement is that the adolescent is bored with 
the traditional curriculum and finds it irrelevant to his future. Thus, he rebels by not 
doing required work and missing chisses. Some schools have attempted to remedy this 
problem with innovative cuniculum offerings: psychology, sociology and anthropol- 
ogy courses, a choice of history and English coin*ses, independent study, work/study, 
and the option of taking courses for credit at nearby colleges. By affording the student 
a broader cuniculum from which to choose, and concurrently lessening the formal 
requirements for graduation, suburban schools hope to make the courses more mean- 
ingful for the student and to stimulate liis efforts. 



Runaways 

There is no doulit that the problem of runaways is extremely serious, and tl]^t it 
is increasing. While in 1955 there were approximately 200,000 runaways, by 197i the 
inimber had grown to an estimated one million. As the numbers have increased, the 
average age of runaways has decreased from 17 to 15. Fuilhermore, there has been a 
significant increase in the number of very young runaways (11-14 years of age) ^nd an 
increase in the number of female runaways, wlio now constitute the majority of all 
young people who run away from home. J 

For those who rim away there may be serious, legal consequences since rimning 
away is a juvenile status offense. Thus, a runaway who is younger than 18 (this age 
may vary among states) is subject to arrest, detention in jail, and possible incarceration 
in a juvenile institution. 




More serious than the legal consequences are the dangers faced by young run- 
aways on the street. Many runaways flee from their suburban family life and go to the 



tity, whvn- ihoy arc easy pivy lor the hastier and drug pusher. Sinfe they are often 
wil hum numey and too young to find employment, many nmavvays have to sell dru^s 
..1 ^teal uv enj^age in prostiiiiiioii iti support ttu-mselves (or to support their acquired 
druji» habit ). 

Recently, ihc Congress passed the Runaway Youth Act. This Act uuth<uized 
miUion (for 197 3) to develop local facilities to deal with the innncdiate ""needs ot 
runawav youth in a manner outside the law enforcemeni structure and juvenile justice 
system. The mtniey is also allocated for temporary shelter/care facilities, counseling 
services (tor youths and parents), antl rt>seareh on the adolescents who run away. 



Drug .M)use 

Of the 18 million students in the nation's public schools, an estimated 30 percent, 
or 5.5 million are using illegal drugs. While most drug use in schools is limited to 
mariiuana, the number of young people taking amphetamines, barbiturates, cocaine, 
and heroin has increased dramatically over the past six years. 

Before 19G8, the drug prt)blem was viewed as a problem of the urban ghetto and 
was tied to racial, socioeconomic, and class structmes. Since that date, however, it has 
become apparent that the drug culture is not limited to any one location or to any 
particular class of people. Suburban schools are now faced with a problem that parents 
and educators believed "could not happen here." Compounding the problem is the fact 
that drug use has not been limited to high-school students, but has become a problem 
in the junior high schools and even the elementary schools. 

There is no simple tmswer to the question of why drug use has become so 
prevalent today. Some commentators place the blame on television advertisers who 
spend millions annually to sell easy drug cures for almost every malady imaginable. 
Oilier^ lontend that the parents are resp<msible, arguing that the socially acceptable 
(()( ktail party is no different than a "pot" party. Another factor is the ease with which 
suburban youth mAy acquire drugs. Some argue that drug use is caused by a hostility to 
authority and definanee of rules, or boredom, while still others point to the fact that 
the transition from childhood to adulthood with the concunent loosening of family 
ties and intTeased responsibilities is the root of the problem. Yet whatever the cause, 
there is no doubt that the drug problem exists, and the attention of educators and 
parents has turned to the resolution of this problem. 

One of the greatest difficulties faced by educators is the use of instructional 
materials to inform students of the hiwards of drug abuse. While these materials are 
prepared with good intentions, they often (ijnploy sensationalism or scare techniques, 
and reflect the bia.scs of the adult population. Many of these "overkill" programs 
simply do not correspond to the actual experiences that students have when using 
drugs. 

In formulating an effective drug abuse education program for the schools, the 
initial task is to educate the educators. When the students recognize that they are 
better informed than their teachers, they tend to "tune out" any discussion of drugs. It 
is important to provide students with accurate, unexaggerated facts about drugs. Dis- 
torted facts usually cau.sc students to lose respect for the teacher, and create an 
atmosphere of suspicion and hypocrisy. The program should emphasize why people 
l.ii^e drugs, rather than moralizing about the terrible repercussions from drug use. At 
the f)uiset, then, it is neces.sary to train teachers in'drug abuse education by inservice 
trauting sessitms and course offerings in teacher training institutions. Even when the 
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teachers are adequately trained ii is necessary tor the school system to formiihitc d 
rdevani program that con be administered ettectively. 

No one suggohis that ihe schot)l.s have the sole responsibility lor alleviating drng 
abuse. Parents play a part us well, and it is nccessai^ to coordinate the activities of uli 
participants to resolve the problem etfectiveiy. Yet educators do have a unique oppor- 
tunity to take a central role, and relevant educational programs may go far toward 
lessening and possibly eliminating the use rif illegal drugs by today's suburban youth. 



Student Rights 

It L uniformly recogni/ed that the process of maturation is a gradual one re^ 
quii:ing the acquisition of experience, judgment, and confidence to make proper deci- 
sions. It is equally obvious that small children need io be protected and to have many 
basic decisions made for them by responsible adults. To structure the school environ- 
ment and to protect the students, most schools have enacted sets of standards which 
define the relationships among students and between students and their teachers, Re- 
cent,ly, these standards have been attacked as overly restrictive of personal freedoms 
and Individual predilections. 

In the past, student behavior codes were phrased in term^ that reflected their 
restrictive and riegative nature, e,g., ''Students may not leave the school grounds at 
lunchtime without a pass." However, the emphasis has shifted from strict structural 
guidehnes toward today's concept of ''student rights." These chaiiges resuUed not only 
from a societal shift of emphasis, but also from court decisions that held that '\ , . 
neither the Fourteenth Amendment nor the Bill of Rights is for adults alone .'"^ 

For conceptual as well as piactical reasons, ''student rights" may be classified into 
two categories: the right to fair treatment and the right to have a voice in school 
programs and policies. The boundaries of the right to fair treatmciU have been estab- 
lished mainly by the courts, v*^hich have interpreted the constitutional guaiantee of 
**due pricess" and of '*equal protection" so as to grant the right to be treated equally 
without regard to race, age, national orgin, socioeconomic backgiound, etc. Moreover, 
the concept of due process has been held applicable to disciplinary procedures, re- 
quiring a fair hearing on the merits plus other procedural safeguards before a student 
may be^suspended or expelled. And the students' rights to the freedoms of speech, 
assembly, smd the press have been found to apply to the school setting. 

Aside {torn the right to fair treatment, the concept of student rights also includes 
the right to participate to a degree in school planning and school policies. Students 
now are activ* in decisions involving curriculum offerings and, in some schools, teacher 
evalOaUon^Jpiie right to confidentiality of student records was clearly established in the 
recent Family Rights and Privacy Act (P.L. 93-380). The intent of the Act is to prevent 
loose dissemination of information relating to students and their records. Now student 
records are confidential and privacy rights are protected by law. 

Recently, many states and local schools have amended their existing student 
codes to reflect their concern for student rights. Some have even gone farther and 
completely rewritten their codes so as to incorporate not only rules of conduct but 
also guarantees of the confidentiality of student records, prohibitions of searches of 
stud<^nts and their lockers without probable cause and/or a search warrant, and affirma- 
tive promises of freedom of speech, religion, and assembly, and the right to possess and 
distribute Iherature. These codes also contain a statement of the students' right to an 
equal education, and set forth the grounds for suspension and expulsion along with 
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procedural guarantees prior to such r.ctiori. Finally, most of the new codes adopt a 
nonrestrictive approach to school attire, allowing an individual to wear any clothing 
that does not intefeiC with the educational process, Ti^us, with a lead from the courts 
and pressure from ^he students, nimy schools have adopted new or amended school 
codes to reflect the changing times, 

FOOTNOTES-SUBURBAN 

'Raph, Jane B.; Goldberg. Mirian and Passow, A, Harry, Bright Underachievers. 
New York: Teachers College Pr.^ss, 1966. p. 1. 

^Ibid. p. 57. 

'^Fine, Benjamin. Undernc hie vers: How They Can Be Helped. New York: E, P. Dutton 
and Co., 1967. p. 71-72. 

^Tinker v. Des Moines Independent School District 393 U.S. 503 (1969). 
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EDUCATION IN GEOC RAPHJCALLY ISOLATED AREAS 

(Rural Education) 



Educational deficu^nel.^s in ruval ureas are of national importance, not only be- 
cause they handicap a significant number of American citizens, but dso because of 
their indirect impuet on tlie nation's urban regions. Dveater job opportunUies in the 
nation's cities hue many mral citizens to the meeca of the uvbar. environment, wliere 
their rural education proves inadequate. The resulting dependence upon already drain- 
ed urban financial sources is immense. To remedy the situation, it is first necessary to 
investigate what the rural citizen is nmning from. 



Poverty and Educatiunal Neglect: Historic Facts of Rural Life 

In the past, rural adults and youth have frequently been short-changed by the 
educational system. The extent to which rural people have been denied a quality 
education is evident from the products of the educational system and the it sources 
tluU go into the system. 

Of the nation's 35 i-nillion poor, over 40 percent live in rural areas. While mral 
poverty is most prevalent in the South, it also exists throughout the nation. Rural 
poverty is especially acute among the predominantly white population living in the 
Ozarks and Appalachian areas, the Mexican-Americans and Indians living in the South- 
west, and the blacks living in certain parts of the South. Agricultural migrants, share- - 
croppers, farm workers, and rural industrial workers are. also affected. 

Available statistics indicate that children from niral areas arc the most poorly 
educated members of society. Few rural poor adults . have attained the general rural 
average of 8.8 years of education, and the parents' low educational levels are reflected 
in theu: children's performarice.^ Since many students believe that education is irrele- 
vant to their future, there is little motivation to complete high school. 

Teachers in rural areas are not afforded the opportunity to be exposed to educa- 
tional innovations because of their geographical isolation. The lack of competitive pay 
scales, adequate facilities, and teacliing materials makes it difficult to attract and retain 
good teachers. While there are dedicated and indented teachers in rural schools, they, 
like their students, are handicapped by the inadequacy of instructional resources. 



The Problems and Advantages of Small Schools 

Small enrollments are an intrinsic feature of schools in geograpliically isolated 
aieas. Owing to their limited tax base and deficient fmancial resources—and to the fact 
of small enrollments, requiring higher per pupil expenditures than are required in larger 
schools for even a minimal education— these rural schools are severely deficieijt in basic 
operational funds. As compared to suburban md even urban school districts, rural 
educational facilities, instructional materials, and curriculum offerings arc grossly in- 
.adequate.. - 

There are, however, advantages as well as disadvantages to small school size: The 
small class size and small town nature of rural education should facilitate tl»e develop- 
ment of close relationships among teachers, parents, and children. Small schools also 
have the advantage of making desired changes relatively easily, due to the inlierent 
flexibility of the administrative structure. Unfortunately, rural schools have tended to 
emulate urban schools; and as a result, they have often fsdled to capitalize on their own 
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sticagtli?^. Firquently, the system governs; the curriculum remains static, however out- 
moded or uiucspcnisive lo the. needs of the student??. 

' Miu'coxe;', ih;^ very {'act of f^eo^aphic distance between the schools and the par^ 
t'Hi ihv.riishes ni^v.ii)i!ijs any elfective rehilionship betu'een school staff and 
ct>m;vnr.p- V. Vi>v ihe n«)si part, iitral parents and community gi'oups participate very 
jit !• n rhe pl.r lijv^ umi implrmentation of their childrcn's education. Many inuova- 
•'.V ^: jiMms nr.^fi mmmunity approval -or sometimes, those innovative programs will 
Win Hf ti'jstitmed u\ the absontT of community demimd. There is also the problem of 
pa^cM-.i! ipiiths and ptrhaps teacher apathy, as well— which is communicated to the 
diild:-n, with ronsequent damage to their own motivation to learn. (!t must be noted 
that ♦li^'^ probli rA n<n unique to rural education; it is a problem that exists in urban 
and '^uhMrban arra^: also.) 



Thi* Nr rd for Curriculav Alternatives 

Some lural schools emphasize college preparatoiy courses even though relatively 
few students phin to attend college. The learning environment is inflexible, and there is 
a need to increase- the. number of special programs and curriculum alternatives to 
provide the students with the opportunity to pursue relevant goals. Athletic and extra- 
curricular programs are very limited and this adds to the rigidity of the student's 
education. ' * 

If vocational education progiams arc offered, they are usually oriented toward 
home economics and agriculture. Since society is less oricmed toward agricultural 
services, rural studetns have found their vocational background to be totally insuffici- 
ent when looking ff)r employment. When they move to the cities in search of employ- 
men they are unprepared to compete for jobs in the urban m^eas because of their 
Inadequate education. 



Consolidations and Innovations » 

Of significant importance to mral education has been the reorganization and " 
consolidation of school districts, which has made it possible for many students to 
attend high school. Regional schools operate more economically, and are able to offer 
a more diversified curriculum and to purchase current instmctional materials, library 
resources and scientific equipment. The combined teaching staffs from several schools 
can share ideas and develop more innovative programs which will be relevant to their 
students^ needs. 

Ihere are diversified, innovative programs which are currently operating on an 
experimental basis in some rural schools. The following examples, described in the 
publication, Rural Education in the United States, by Lewis Tamblyn shows the range 
of these programs: 

K ^Although many school systems consider the busing of students a time-consuming 
task, the Gunnison Watershed School District (Colorado) has demonstrated that* 
the time spent by students on buses can be educationally profitable. This school 
district covers approximately 3,200 square miles and enrolls some 1,500 students, 
some of whom spend 40 hours or more per month traveling to and from schools. 
One of the school buses has been equipped with electronic equipment, including a 
seven channel audiotape deck and headsets. Each student has his own volume and 
selector control. Three of the seven channels are reserved for diffeiing student age 
levels. Another channel is restricted to AM radio programs. The remaning chan- 



/ nels aie reserved for special independent study t&pus requested by individual 
/ students. Weekly, the students receive a listening guide on the progiams available 
J and select the channel that most closely meets tlicir needs. 

In addition to tapes used for supplcmentairy aiid enrichment work, tapes of appro- 
priate special events at the school and community are broadcast. In tins maimer 
the students have an opportunity to become involved in some of the activiUes 
that they would otherwise miss, 

2. The Appalachia Educational Laboratory has tleveloped and xlsld tested a home- 
oriented design for preschool education of three, torn and five year olds. The 
program is built around a daily television lesson which is broadcast on a commer- 
cial station, and viewed by the child and his mother at home. On a weekly basis, a 
para-professiorial visits the child's home ta counsel with the parents and to deliv^ 
materials for further lessons. Once each week, group instruction is provided in ¥ 
mobile classroom located near the pupil's home. The cost of this program is only 
one-half that of the conventional kindergartens. 

3. Project Mid-Tennessee provides students with a children's museum by using a 
large tractor-trailor labeled as a "yellow submarine." Children in mid-Tennessee 
are being exposed to various educational exhibits in science. Additionally, these 
students have beer, eimched through visits by the Nashville Symphony Orchestra. 
Prior te the visitation, pre-concert materials were provided to the classroom teach- 
ers; after the concert, informal conferences between musicians and students in the 
school were held. Provisions were made to provide music ditiics as a foUow-up 
activity. These clinics, designed to generate local interest in continuing musical 
programs, are conducted by orchestra members for interested rhusicians in rural 

. areas. 

4. V In many school situations, the availability and use of resource people has not been 

feasible due to their inaccessibiUtyjiiowever, the use of the amplified telephone 
has neutralized this obstacle. By attaching a rather inexpensive device, called an 
ainplifier, on a telephone, groups of students iW/abie to^en to, and mteract 
with, a person Ibcated great distances away. V . A • 
One program in Colorado linked several Colorado sdkjols' ranging as far apart as 
265 miles, using the amplified telephone technique toHr«fismit instruction ni 
American history. The instructor was located in liis office at Gunnison, while the 
students remamed m the mdividual small schools. Lecture topics ranged from the 
"Roaring Twenties" through the "Coldwar." Among die advantages were, instan- 
taneous two-way communication, lack of extensive travel, and the use of special- 
ized discussion personnel on a short time basis. 

One of the more unique uses of this innovation was an art class which originated 
m Mcsqiute, Nevada. Instructors of "Art by Telephone" prepared and sent over- 
lays and other projective materials to the participating sclw^ls in advance of the 
bi-weekly scheduled class time. This was followed by lecture^ and discussions with 
the students over the amplified telephone system. In most cases, this was their 
initial exposure to art; without this approach they would not have had any formal 
~ ait training within the school system* 



FOOTNOTE 

^Tamblyn, Lewis R. Rural Education in the United States. Washington, D.C.: Rural 
Education Association, a Department of the National Education Association, 1971. p. 

•7. ■ ■ ■ •:. V ..: ^ ..; • .;. 
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CHil&REN 3-4 YIARS OLD 
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From: Rural Schools as a Mechanism for Development by Edward O. Moe aud Uwi« R. TtmWyii. 
Natiouiii Educational Laboratory Publishen, Aiutin, Texu. 1974. 
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mm 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER 
WITH LESS THAN 1 YEAR OF HIGH SCHOOL* 



UNITED STATES 



LARGE r<=*^" 
METRO L 




FRINGE 



MEDIUM AND 
SMALL METRO 

URBANIZED 
NONMETRO 

RURAL AND 
SMALL CITY 

ALL RURAL 



21.0 



28.3 



25.9 

METRO COUNTIES 



26.8 




|l^^#?iiH30.2, COUNTrES 



NONMETRO 




38.3 



43.8 



PERCENT 

^ PiJBl fC 4 W Pf7fVA tf 



US DSPARTMErjT OP AdRlCULTUfU 



OA 7A fROM US SUdBAU Or CENSUS. 

NECi imb28 73181 RURAL O^VCL^MgM SEftVlCg 



.\i)Ui;i bask: i: Dtc.vi ion* 



Ihe Statistics ol* Ktiucatioiial Neglect 

More than 51 million .tdulls in the United Stales have not been i^radualed tmrn 
hij^h school. The Office of Kconomic Opportunity estimates that 24 million adults are 
"educationally disadvantaj^ed," i.e., have less than eight years of schoolin.i;. These 
undereducated people find themselves relegated to second-class citizenship by tlu-ir 
inability to' function within the changing ec«momic and social framework ol today's 
society. ■I'heir luck of education is a major cajise of their unemployment and underem- 
ployment. *\ 

Census Bureau statistics reveal that unemployment and illiteracy are hi<;hly inter- 
related. Without basic skills the adult is severely limited in obtaining gainful employ- 
ment. A high-school education has become a minimum requirement in m<>st o<-eupa- 
tions, and the increased demand for higher skill levels has accelerated the need for 
adult education. To supply this need, adult basic education courses provide an oppor- 
tunity for adults to return to school and pick up where they left off in their education- 
al training. 



I'he Federal Government Role in Adult Education 

Adult education became a direct concern of the federal :government early in the 
1960's. The Adult Basic Educatit)n Program was established by the Ecouimiic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 and funded in 1965 to cornbai poverty. The Adult Kducation Act 
'of 1966 and subsequent amendments (including the i-klucation Amendment of 1971) 
have broadened and strengthened the Adult Education Program. The avowed purpose 
«>f the program is to "enable all adults to continue their education to at least the level 
of completion of high school and make available the meahs to m cure training that will 
allow them to become more employable, productive and responsible citizens."^ 

On the t'cdcM'iiI level the program is administcrct! by the Bureau i)f Occupaiional 
and Adult Kducation ihrou^h the Divisioti Adult Kducation. Upon approval by the 
U.S. Commissioner of Kducation, the states receive funds to establish adult education 
programs. Each state receives a basic grant plus an allotment based upon the number ol 
adults 16 years old and older who have n<».t completed high school, and who are not 
currently enrolled in school. The matching requirement is 15 percent state and/or local 
funds.^ 

'/ 

Siaius of the Adult Student: Problems and Advantages 

Adults who enroll in the basic education progi am are both advantaged and hinder- 
ed b> their adult status* They often coine back to school with negative altitudes caused 
by their past failures. They have gjnxieties a^d feelings of inferiority about their aca- 
demic capabilities and their ability to succeed/ I'his is especially true for those adults 
who dropped out or were expelled from school.^iany adults find it very difficult to 
adjust to the school environment after being avvay from the classroomM'or so long a 
time* If a person who is enrolled in a basic adult education progi am has an outside job, 
he/she is often tired, and after ^itVing worked all day, finds it extremely difficult to 
concentrate. t 



♦Another kind i>l adult education progiam Is offered by many municipalities and school fystems, 
mosi frequently at the expense of the adult student. Courses offered include skills, arts, and knowl- 
edge cenerally unrelated to the individuars vocation. 

0123 



AiluU stiulcnls a'c also helped by their atlult status. Their presence indicates a de- 
sire it> le;trn and to j^ain new inlonnaiion and skills. They are motivated to loarn not 
merely by the desire lo i-et j^ood j^raites, to ^et into eoUef^e, or to please parents, but to 
get a job or to impn.ve their job status. Teachers ot adult students have icwcr disci 
plinary problems because ol their students' voluntary participation in the prtjgram. 
Thus teachers til'ten are able to establish an informal relationship with theii* adult stu- 
dents. 

Kvaluation is one ol the neglected areas of atlult education. Most proy^rams are 
carefully^ |Jlanne<l and executed, yet the planners t)iten fail to adequately re^ it iv them. 

The goal ol" adult education is to create a well-balanced antl divers'lied program 
which is responsive to adults' needu and geared to their abilities. Some pi"o;4ran5S have 
not been successful because the adults did not have suii'icicnt skills to beisciu irom the 
instruction. In this situation, the development of long-range programs to improve basic 
skills is vital for the success of the Adult Basic Education Program. Moreover, iherr arc 
many communities that do not have such programs. Greater efft)rts are »cdec 
fulfill the avowed goals of the adult basic education program. 



FOOTNOTE.S 

^U.S. Depaitment of Health, Kducation, and Welfare, Office ()f Education. Adventure 
in Human Development, Fact Sheet, 1974. p. I. 

2/6iW..p. 2. 
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NutioiKil Etlucatioa AssocUUum of the United Matea 
■ Vm Sixteenth St., N.W., Washiiiglo»» D.C. 20036 
RESEARCH DIVISION 

, Septi^mbur 1072 

ADULT EDUCA I ION PFLOGRAMS OFFERED BY PUBLIC SCHOOL SYS I'EMS, 1 1)7 1 

lilE DAl'A urtiii^ table below are from a questiotuiuire sent by the NEA Rescuvdi Division iu May 107 1 to 
a sample ol public school systems emolling 300 or move pupils. The purpose of the qucstioniiahe was to 
coHer t intormation about selected programs and pructiccs oi' public schools— are they avuila!)le to all pupils 
ox only to .souiii. , 

Highlights 

6 Each of the adult education programs listed below is offered by fewer than 
3 systems in 1 0. 

• Fewer >jystems provide an oppbrtunity for adults to earn their hifth-schooi 

diplouiii than provide any of ;ihe: other progrmns. 

"■"/■■ 

• A greater percentage of the large- tluui medium-si?,e and of the medium- than 
small-size systems offer each of the programs. 

• Adult education programs are more likely to be offered on Saturdays and 
weekday evenings except in tlie large-size systems where day courses are 

also likely to be offered. ^ . . 0 



Estimated 

total, 
percent of 
systems 
enrolling 
300 or more 



Percent of school systems 
by enroll ment group 



Lai-ge 
(25,000 
or more) 



Medium 
(3,000- 



Small 
(300- 
2.999) 



ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

Not offered 

Day ccjurses only 

Saturday and evenings only . . 
Both 



HIGK SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY 

Not ol fcred 

Day courses only 

Saturday and evenings only 

Both 



72.3 
0.7 

23.5 
3.5 



76.7 
1.0 

19.6 
2.7 



16.8 
3.6 
28.7 
50.9 



31.7 
3.0 
25.1 
40.1 



47.2 
2.6 

40.9 
9.3 



a7.6 
2.6 

6.7 



82.3 

99* 

17.3 
0.4 



84.4" 
6.4 

14.8 
0.4 



lilGH-SCHOOL DIPLOMA 

Not offered 

ftay ctjurscs only 



Saturday and evenings only .... 
oth «•''•••••••••••••••««••• 



87.4 
1.0 
9.6 
2.0 



26.9 
0.6 
40.7 
.31.7 



69.5 
2:6 

5.9 



93.1 
0.4 
4.5 
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Estimated 

total, 
percent uf 
systems 
enioiling 

• 30U or more " 

VOCATIONAL EPUCATiON (e.g., BUSINESS, 
INDUSTRY 

Net offered ; 70.2 

Day courses only , 1.? 

Saturday and evenbigs only . , 24.6/- 

Both 3,5 / 

LEISURE TIME, PARENT EDUCATION, AND 
PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Not offered 71.8 

Day courses only , 0.5 

Saturday and evenings only 25.3 

Both \ 2.4 

Number of systems reporting 1 1 ,7 18 



0# 



Percent of school systems 
bvjiurollmcru Gioinj 



vt! 



{25»000 
or more) 



22.8 
9.0 
24.6 
43.7 



\ 31.1 
2.4 
38.9 
27.5 

167 



Medium 
(3,000. 
24.999) 



56.1 
2.6 

32.7 
8.6 



51.3 
0.7 

42.8 
5.2 

269 



(300- 



76.1 
1.2 

21.8 
0.8 



79.8 
0.4 

18.7 
0.4 

243 
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Ni:GI.ECr IN THE EDUCA HON OF URBAN CIIHJ)RKN 

'Hk' educational system is t^ciuTalls failini; to provide the urban student with an 
edueatiiMUil experience which wdi afford inm an ecjiiat opportunity to enter the occu- 
pational and cuhural mainstream* 

Billions of dollars have been spent on compensat(>n' ciUicaiion, thousands of 
projects have been initiated, hundreds of studies have been completed, judicial deci- 
sions and rulings Imve been entered, riots and disorders have occurred and generated 
!>evv agencies and educational institutions, and yet the nation's urban schools et)nlinue 
to <^perate in a vortex of segregation, alieiiation, and decHnini; achievement. 

Deficiencies in Educational Rcjjource 

In comparison with other schools, urban schools 'lerally have a ji^realer number 
of pupils per teacher, a smaller amount of money to sp< Md per pupil, ti uer textbooks 
and other instructional materials per pupil, a greater proporti(M) of teacliers with fewer 
years of experience, teachers who are not fully certified and older school buildings. 
These schools liave more <lropouts and more students who rearl i><»low grade level; 
graduates, as well as dropouts, from uri)an schools are swelling the imcmp!o\ ment roles 
of the nation. The problems of urban education are intensified by the upsin*ge of drug 
use, student unrest, school violence, and the use of weapons. 

The facilities of many urban schools arc deficient. The school buildings are old 
and sometimes physically ha;>:ardous. In 16 of our nation's largest cities, approximately 
1,300 elementary schools, and more than 210 secondary schools built before 1920 are 
still \n operation today. The schools arc overcrowded, poorly heated and ventilated, 
the classrooms are dark and have a gk)omy atmosphere. These outmoded and dilapidat- 
ed schools operate in a state of continuing deterioration. Many schools lack suc h basic 
items as adequate claNsrooms, textbooks, supplies, desks, chairs, and blackboards. Un- 
repaired broken windows, and inadequate toilet facilities also exist. Hallways are adapt- 
ed for classroom instiiiction when there are not enough classrooms available. .Modern 
auxiliary facilities, such as libraries, gymnasiams, and cafeterias, are also lacking. 

The existing failure to teach effectively is due not only to poor instructicmal 
materials or an irrelevant curriculum, but also to some teachers' low expectations for 
the student's ability to learn and achieve. Teachers in urban schools have poor working 
crmditions, and one outcome is^a high attrition rate. Teacher experience is lowest and 
teacher turnover is highest in |<fban schools where soinr teachers seem to use the urban 
schools as training grounds fc^* positions in suburban schools. 

Sihools cannot sui^'cediin th<Mr ci forts without the support of the parents. The 
stiulcnt's home and fanjily e\ivironment play a very important role in his education. 
But in urban schools pi^rticuldrly, meetings between teacher and parent are most fre- 
qiy^nily of a negative nature; |hey are usually prompted by the misbehavior or failure 
of a student. Such meeHw^f.^' rarely occur to <()Ilnborat<' in asse.ssini^ the student's 

■progress.- "'" ' ^ -:■ ■ :- — " r - '^V ■ . 



ihc Costs of Student Failure 

A large percentage oi students are not attaining sufficient mastery of even the 
most minimal and basic ediuational skills. A vast majority of students arc failing to 
learn to read adequately, and this widespread failure applies to writing and mathemat- 
ics as well. They often fall progressively behind in basic skills the longer they stay in 
school. 
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Failure to learn basic skills has disastrous consequences, nol only fur the individu- 
als'who faii, bui also for the whole society. Students who iuive nol mastered basic skills 
are oltcn denied jobs, or if lured, the) are forced lo remain permanently in low paying 
jobs. National studies indicate tiiat people who do not have a mastery of basic skills 
will be increasingly doomed lo functional uneniployability. A disproportionately large 
number of children who have not learned basjc skills drop out of school at great 
economic, psychological, and social cost to societ^y.j 

Urban children are less likely to receive adequate medical and dental care. As a 
result, they are more prone to suffer from undetected, undiagnosed, and untreated 
health problems. Ixnin, a noted economist, advocates that the schools provide more 
educational assistance, diajjnostic, health, and food services to the urban child to help 
liim achieve liis learning potential. 



A Shrinking Tax Base; Soaring Costs 

The financial crisis faced by urban schools is due in pai t to population migration. 
Middle-class families have moved to the suburbs to obtain higher quality education for 
their children at lower tax rates. Businesses have. moved to reduce their taxes. Thus, 
there arc high concentrations of disadvantaged students left behin^^^T^ city schools 
because their parents are unable to escape to the suburbs. f 

Cities also face liigher costs in purchasing educational resource's. Salaries for teach- 
ers are higher in the cities, as are land construction, and insurance costs. The high rate 
of crime and vandalism in urban schools necessitates additional security measures, such 
as guards and ahu^m systems, which contribute to the rapidly rising cost of urban 
educat on. 

School boards and teacher organisations have stated that additional finances are 
the most important ingredient for improving urban schools. However, the evidence 
suggests that there is no simple relationship between expenditures and school effective- 
ness. When additional money finally filters down to the urban schools, it is often 
wasted on traditional approaches that have consistently failed the urban child. *Thc 
record on spending on compensatory education is an outstanding testimony to the 
futility of doing more of the same things that have not worked in the past/' 

Obtaining more money for the urban schools will nol guarantee that tlu* inequi- 
ties of urban education will be corrected, since the impact of the urban environment 
on the student is a crucial matter. Factors such as overcrowded housing, low income, 
and inadequate food and medical care cannot be ignored in searching for a solution lo 
the urban educational problems. These factors combined with the deficiencies of the 
urban educational system, have produced a complex problem for which there is no 
easy solution. - - 
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